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PREFACE. 



The following pages, although pretending to be no more than 
a mere matter-of-fact sketch, are offered in the belief that they 
will be found to contain some particulars not altogether trite to 
the Northern Ecclesiologist. 

Partly with a view to provincial peculiarities, and partly in 
the hope of finding in the outlying quarters of my selected field, 
traces of an Architecture more antiquated than that described in 
the first Chapter, it was my purpose to comprehend a somewhat 
larger space of country than I found it possible to go over. The 
marine districts of Inverness and Ross, Skye, the Small Isles, 
and, above all, the intricate yet most tempting shores of the 
Long Island, I had to leave all but unvisited. Before long, 
however, I trust to see them, along with other equally unfre- 
quented spots, engaging the attention of the professors of 
Archaeology in Scotland, who ought really to come out and do a 
trifle more than they have hitherto been, doing in the pleasur- 
able business of local research. 

I may just allude to the few rudely-fashioned wood-cuts 
which have been intermixed with the text for the purpose of 
giving it an occasional lift. It is not meant that they should, 
in all instances, be taken as strictly correct. To an inexpe- 
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rienced hand, the drawing of mouldings in section, in cases 
where they are presented to the eye only in elevation, is a diffi- 
cult operation, though it is one which the student who would 
become familiarised with the peculiarities of Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture must strive to perform in some way or other. The 
window tracery, it will be observed, is figured without the cusp- 
ings„ which, as has been mentioned in the text, are very rarely 
absent from Scotch Second-Pointed buildings; but these I 
thought it unnecessary to fill in, as my object was merely to 
show, by a naked delineation of the tracery itself, the customary 
principle of formation. 

T. S. M. 

January 18, 1855. 
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" The sentiment which connects us with other ages, and by whioh 
we are carried back, is scarcely less useful in its influences than 
the hopes by which we are carried forward." — Southey. . 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 
NORMAN PERIOD. 

Among the ancient ecclesiastical buildings, or their remains, existing 
in the south of Scotland, there do not seem to be any bearing the marks 
of a very remote antiquity. The earliest specimens are of Norman 
date, and belong, in great part, to a well-advanced period of the style. 
In former times they seem to have been numerous, particularly in the 
eastern counties, where remains are chiefly to be found ; though there 
is hardly a district but furnishes traces of their being, either lying loose 
or mixed up with the masonry of the parish kirks of the present and 
two preceding centuries. 

Anything, however, like an entire and uninnovated example among 
the churches of the Norman period, is nowhere to be found ; but this is 
not to be wondered at, when the date of their erection is considered, the 
ravages of the Knoxianand Covenanting Reformations, and — in common 
with every ecclesiastical structure in the country that was worth spoiling 
— the no less injurious transformations they have been subjected to, in 
more recent times, in every vain attempt to render them serviceable for 
Oalvinistic worship. No description of building, indeed, could be con- 
ceived worse adapted to modern rites, than the long, narrow, subdivided, 
church of the Norman era, with its low thick walls and contracted 
lights ; and accordingly, to remedy these and other " Popish" defects, 
windows have been widened, chancels blocked off, lateral adjuncts, or 
" aisles," as they are called in Scotland, added ; and, in no lack of in- 
stances, the entire fabric pulled down, wherever it was found, from the 
intractable nature of the plan and material, to yield reluctantly to 
rectification. 

Many characteristic specimens of Norman work have thus been des- 
troyed within late years ; though one must needs feel thankful, as, now 
and then, he stumbles on some regarded morsel of the old fane, which 
the good taste of the parochial authorities has allowed to remain either 
as a useful or ornamental feature of the new building. Hence, a door- 
way, though oft-times performing none of its functions, a bit of moulded 
stringcourse, or a few feet of corbelling, may frequently be met with 
where all else has vanished. A few towers, also, as fortunately not in- 
terfering with congregational convenience, are to be found in some 
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It would be beside the object of this hurried narrative to enter upon 
a more lengthened description of these wasted, but still for the most 
part interesting structures. The remains of the other larger churches, 
more or less composed of Romanesque work, must also be very briefly 
considered. Of these, the most complete and uniform in pure Norman, 
is the nave of the otherwise destroyed abbey church of Dunfermline, 
built about a.d. 1145-50. Here there is an arcade of seven arches on 
each side, exclusive of the tower arch, now blocked on both sides, with 
triforium, clerestory, and south-west tower almost completely modern- 
ised externally, all exhibiting good characteristic work ; but the mould- 
ings are much mangled in sundry places, three or four of the pillars are 
recent restorations, the easternmost arch of the arcade on each side is 
broken and built up, and some of the windows are late First and Second- 
Pointed insertions. On the north side, other Second-Pointed details have 
crept into the early fabric, of which the most important are a north- 
west porch, and a lofty tower at the west end of the aisle* Among 
other noticeable features, the exterior presents a fine western quasi- 
porch, some curious triangular-headed windows with shafted jambs, ia 
the triforium, and a range of flying buttresses rising from the ground 
on both sides, of most extravagant strength and character. The pres- 
bytery, of which a mere fragment remains, has been fine First-Pointed. 

The abbey church at Arbroath, founded a.d. 1178, and consequently 
bordering on the First-Pointed period, shows scarcely a trace of Roman- 
esque form ; and at Lindores, founded in the same year, nothing 
beyond one or two broken and reduced details of First-Pointed character 
are discoverable among the almost extinguished ruins. The east end 
of the cathedral at St Andrews, founded a.d. 1162, comprehending the 
presbytery, west wall of the south transept, and four bays of the south 
aisle wall westward of the intersection, is transitional Norman ; the 
other eight bays extending to the west end, western doorway, and the 
residue of a fine rectangular building south of the south transept, which 
was probably the chapter-house, are pure First-Pointed. The cathedral 
church of St Mary, Iona, has two little arched cells, each with bearing- 
shafts to the arches in front, in the east wall of the north transept, 
which, with some of the respond mouldings of the tower arches, are quite 
Norman in type ; but whether the former (for the latter are obviously 
mere imitations) are really of Norman date, may well be doubted from 
the generally anomalous character of that singular building. The 
nave of the small priory church of St Columba, Inchcolm, said to have 
been erected somewhere about 1123, exhibits Norman masonry, but no 
details beyond a string course of Norman character ; while the rest of 
the surviving structure, comprehending a central tower and chapter- 
house, is wholly in the style of the succeeding period. Dundrennan, 
also, founded in 1142, and Whithern, dating from about the same time, 
are mainly First-Pointed, the Norman features in both being scanty and, 
particularly as regards the former, of advanced character. 

To these are to be added the little florid example at Tyninghame, 
East-Lothian, consisting of barely more than the apse and chancel 
arches of the once beautiful priory church ; and the larger and scarcely 
less ornate fragment at Coldingham, Berwickshire. The mouldings in 
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the former, of which there are three orders to each arch, are very rich, 
though late Norman, especially in the apse, where are also some curi- 
ously banded wall-shafts and vol u ted capitals of early transitional 
design. Coldingham, of which only a part of the chancel remains, is 
especially interesting from its connection with the early Saxon Coludi, 
destroyed " by fire from heaven,' 9 a.d. 679, and in which the celebrated 
Etheldrida, afterwards abbess of Ely, was a nun ; as well as from the 
singular arrangement and beauty of its details — semi-Norman without, 
lapsing almost into First-Pointed within. At Whithern, a locality no 
less interesting from its connection with the mission of St Ninian, and 
the first planting of the Christian Standard in the south of Scotland, 
the west end of the monastic church, afterwards the cathedral of Gallo- 
way, has some Romanesque detail, with traces of a south-western 
tower ; and as belonging to a not much later period, there should be 
mentioned a small portion of the early Second-Pointed remains of St 
John, Torphichen, Linlithgowshire, consisting of what was probably the 
apse or chancel-arch of the preceptory church of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, said to have been founded in that place during the first half of 
the twelfth century. To the period of transition from Norman to First- 
Pointed, to which this arch belongs, may also be assigned the elegant 
little nunnery church at Iona, though in it the character of the work 
is not altogether free from many of those markedly in congruent com- 
binations, which so generally distinguish the decorative features of 
Hebridean architecture. The plan is chancel and nave, respectively 
20 ft 2 in., and 38 ft long, by 19 ft 7 in. wide, within the walls. 
The chancel had a groined roof with moulded ribs rising from cylin- 
drical corner-shafts, and was separated from the nave by an arch, of 
which the responds alone remain. The walls, except the north one, 
are reduced to within some three or four feet of the ground ; but there 
are traces of an east window, and the piscina and sedilia still remain. 
The nave, which is on the whole more entire, has a shafted doorway of 
Norman character on the south-west, and a north aisle of three round 
arches of two vaguely moulded orders, from circular pillars urith octa- 
gonal capitals. Continuous with this aisle, but set apart from it by a 
transverse arch, is a very small chapel in part extending a little east- 
ward of the chancel, and entering upon it by a square-headed doorway 
immediately within the line of the chancel-arch. The roof of the 
chapel is vaulted and ribbed ; and there is a broken ascent, in a still 
more broken turret, to an upper apartment with a gable-window front- 
ing the north, which was probably the residence of the priest. All the 
windows remaining throughout the building, except that just mentioned, 
are round-headed, very plainly moulded, and of one light. Of these 
there are two in the clerestory, not set over the arches, but over their 
spandrils in a line with the pillars, one in the gable of the west wall, 
and another of larger size below it with a curiously formed hood over 
the arch, which, after descending in a series of steps, is continued along 
the side walls of the nave in a string course. 

Although widely out of the boundary of our selected province, the 
beautiful and elegantly-proportioned cathedral church of St Magnus, 
Kirkwall, commenced about a.d. 1136, should be noticed, as containing 
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by far the greatest amount of Norman work to be found in any build- 
ing in Scotland. Like other churches, however, of similar age which 
have been subsequently lengthened and repaired from time to time, it 
exhibits a good many First-Pointed features, besides some straggling 
detail of still later date. In the former style, are principally the pres- 
bytery, the easternmost bay of the choir, and the western quasi-porch 
and flanking doorways in the nave ; the tower arches are transition 
from Romanesque to First-Pointed ; higher up, as seen from the outside, 
the work is apparently early Second-Pointed ; and there are some other 
Second-Pointed minuti©, both early and late, scattered up and down the 
building at large. In spite of these innovations on the primitive style, 
the pervading tone of the structure is pre-eminently Romanesque ; and 
the longitudinal view of the interior, now that it has been revealed in 
one unbroken line from end to end, by the tossing out of its vile furni- 
ture, is extremely affecting. 

The small churches and chapels belonging to the Romanesque period 
come now to be considered. These, comparatively speaking, are numer- 
ous, in some few cases tolerably entire, and occasionally present interest- 
ing features deserving remark. So far as architectural character is to 
be relied on as a guide to age, the greater proportion of them would 
seem to be coeval with the elder monasteries, the work in which, as has 
been opined, is seldom much anterior to a.d. 1150 ; though, possibly, 
a few may reach back to a somewhat earlier part of the century. 

With few exceptions, such, for instance, as St Nicholas, Aberdeen, 
which appears to have been a large and imposing edifice with transepts 
and central tower, they are all of very moderate — many of them even 
of diminutive size ; and saving in the case of that just named, no cruci- 
form specimens occur, the all but universal type being a little oblong 
have, and architecturally distinguished chancel without aisles. In some 
instances there is a semicircular apsis east of the chancel, and communi- 
cating with it by an arch smaller in size, but similar in other respects 
to that between the chancel and nave. Of this kind are the more or 
less dilapidated churches at Borthwick, Mid-Lothian ; Dalmeny, Lin- 
lithgowshire ; Leuchars, Fifeshire ; St Margaret's Chapel, Edinburgh 
Castle ; and the conventual church at Tyninghame, already quoted, 
Haddingtonshire. Sometimes there is a western tower, though in many 
cases much altered, as at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire ; Kirkliston, Up- 
hall, Linlithgowshire ; Stobo, Peeblesshire ; and Lasswade, Mid- 
Lothian ; and sometimes the tower is all that has survived of the 
original structure, as at Muthill, Dunning, Perthshire ; and Markinch, 
Fifeshire. 

Of good but rather advanced examples of the larger Romanesque 
churches of this class, the well-known ones at Dalmeny and Leuchars 
are pre-eminently interesting from their comparative wholeness and 
exuberance of enriched detail. Externally, the nave at Leuchars is 47 
ft 2 in., by 29 ft ; the chancel 21 ft 3 in., by 24 ft 9 in. ; the apse about 
18 ft by 20, giving a total length of somewhere about 86 ft. Dalmeny 
is nearly similar in size and plan, enerally. plainer, but less mutilated, 
and has a fine south-west doorway and good windows in the nave, which 
in the same compartment are wanting at Leuchars. 
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Not greatly inferior in point of showy detail, though sadly reduced, 
and long since abandoned as a place of worship, is the lonely church of 
St Blane, near the south end of the island of Bute, consisting of nave 
internally, 50 ft 6 in., by 16 ft 8 in., and chancel with perfect arch of 
two curiously enriched orders from shafted responds, 27 ft 6 in., by 14 ft 
2 in. The work is elegant and pure Norman, except on the exterior 
south side of the nave, where some late buttresses are appended, and in 
the eastern half of the chancel, which is an elongation of the First- 
Pointed period. 

St , Legerwood, Berwickshire, is a well-preserved, though in 

its details greatly modernised . Norman church, consisting of chancel 
externally, 20 ft 8 in. by 22 ft, and nave, 47 ft 9 in. by 27 ft 9 in. 
Of the old features little is preserved beyond the chancel arch, a perfect 
and very characteristic one of two moulded orders from shafted responds 
with carved capitals ; but it has been lately blocked, and the chancel 
itself turned into a private burial-place. 

Equally dilapidated specimens occur at Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, 
where the chancel-arch remains entire ;* at Monymusk, in the same 
county (a remnant, very probably, of the priory founded by Malcolm 
Ganmore in the eleventh century,) where the chancel-arch is also a pro- 
minent feature ; Buddingston, near Edinburgh, consisting of chancel 
with good moulded arch of two orders, and spoiled nave with remains 
of a fine south-west doorway; Borthwick, where a ruined apse and 
chancel of very small size are noticeable things among the architec- 
tural curiosities of the little quiet valleys of the Gore and Tyne ; in 
Edinburgh Castle, where the structure comprises a small chancel 
and rude semicircular apse separated by a fine arch of two moulded 
orders.f 

To the same class belong the picturesque and rather ornate fragment 
overlooking the shore near Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, comprising 
nave and chancel, the latter scarcely 16 feet in length ; St Andrew, 
Gullane, East-Lothian, in which the chancel-arch remains perfect ; St 
Regulus, St Andrews, consisting of a very small chancel nearly perfect, 

and a lofty tower ; St , Chirnside, Berwickshire, and St Ninian, 

Lamington, Lanarkshire, both with enriched doorways in their cobbled 
and nearly rebuilt naves; Linton, Roxburghshire, where among the 
almost obliterated features of a small chancel and nave, the curiously 
sculptured tympanum of the south-west doorway forms a conspicuous 
remain ; and, at a venture, the little rude building scarcely 30 feet in 

* The old parochial church of (it is believed) St Peter, Peterhead, is an interesting 
fragment evidently of somewhat earlier date than is commonly to bo met with. It 
consists, or rather has consisted, of chancel (internally 28 ft, by 11 ft 10 in.,) and nave 
(61 ft 3 in., by 17 ft 6 in.) without aisles ; both, but particularly the latter, in a very 
ruinated and reduced condition. A small square tower of apparently modern age, with 
a slated pyramidal roof, stands at the west end. The chancel-arch is of one plain 
square-edged order, very deep, and rising from plain rectangular responds with moulded 
imposts. 

f This interesting building, which had been for a long time used as an ordnance store 
and powder magazine, has within the last few years been rescued from its degraded con- 
dition and creditably restored, chiefly, it is believed, by the Society of Antiquaries of 
, Scotland. The walls, however, should be, lowered to their original height, and the roof, 
which is very mean, replaced by another of proper pitch, and of more, ecclesiastical 
character. 
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internal length,* called St Oran's chapel, in Iona, which in virtue of 
the early looking features of its western doorway, is generally ranked 
as an example of Romanesque date. 

Other instances of surviving Romanesque architecture, more or less 
important, appear in the innovated and ruinated churches at Ratho, 
Lasswade, Mid-Lothian ; Aberdour, Burntisland, Carnock, Filestore ; 
Dunning, Meigle, Perthshire; Edrom, (a very small but interesting 
remain of ornate character) Ayton, Berwickshire ; Uphall, Abercorn r 
Linlithgowshire; and Cruggleton, in Galloway, a small roofless, but 
otherwise not greatly dilapidated, chancel and nave of good character ; 
besides which, portions of ground-work, as at Morebattle, Roxburgh- 
shire ; or stray fragments of sculptured detail, built into new walls or 
lying loose, as at Turriff, Aberdeenshire ; Forgandenny, Perthshire ; 
and at Yetholm Manse, Roxburghshire ; all of which are interesting 
as serving to fix the character and date of churches formerly existing 
in these places. 

Other traces of Norman work, of decided character, are likely enough 
to be frequently met with by the ecclesiologist in the course of his ex- 
plorations. Some fragments of the demolished church adhering to the 
late dated tower of St John, in the town of Ayr, are evidently Norman ; 
and probably are also a few of the many ruinated churches and chapels 
of antiquated character, to be hereafter cited, existing in the mainland 
andislands of Argyle, although, from the rudeness of their construction 
and general want of definite detail, little opportunity is afforded, in 
most cases, of judging with certainty. Very likely some of the equally 
small and rudely fashioned chapels described as still numerously existing, 
though in a very dilapidated state, in the northern islands, may date 
from the same period, or even, as some seem anxious they should do, 
from a period much more remote ; but of these, there can only here be 
mentioned the curious example of St Magnus, Bgilsha, which, with its 
conspicuous tower, has unquestionably for ages served to guide the 
peering mariner whilst threading his mazy course through the intrica- 
cies of the Orcadian archipelago. 

This little church of St Magnus, though roofless, is mainly entire, 
and consists of chancel, internally 14 ft 11 in. in length, by 9 ft 7 in. 
in width ; nave 29 ft 9 in., by 15 ft 7 in., and a tapering tower 
of cylindrical form at the west-end. The chancel is a mere waggon- 
vaulted cell, opening with its rude square edges at once on the 
nave without the intervening moulded arch and jutting jambs usually 
found in churches with constructional chancels. It is lighted by 
a small rudely-formed round-headed window in each side ; and there 
is a square-headed window in the gable, and a large round-headed aper- 
ture opposite to it in the east gable of the nave, which seems to have 
been the entrance to an apartment between the vaulting and the ex- 
ternal roof. The nave has a window north and south, one of them 

• Dr M'Culloch, says, "about sixty ftet, by twenty-two ;" and, accordingly, "sixty 
feet, by twenty-two," is down in every subsequent account, excepting that of the Messrs 
Anderson, who state the dimensions t© be forty feet by twenty. The exact internal 
dimensions, as ascertained by the not very onerous process of taking the "fash" to 
measure them, are 29 ft 9 in., by 15 ft 10 in. It is a matter of little importance ; but 
when a measurement is given, it should be given correctly. 
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round in the head, the other pointed, and a north and a south plain 
round-headed doorway towards the west end. The tower, which is 
internally 7 ft 11 in. in diameter at the base, and may be about from 
40 to 45 feet in height, has a round-headed doorway opening from the 
interior of the nave, and is lighted in various directions, near the mid- 
dle and top, by narrow, square and round-headed openings, the 
largest of which goes through the gable of the church directly above the 
entrance to the tower. The tower .with its broken summit is a very 
picturesque object ; and indeed there is much of rude but pleasing 
character in the whole structure, which is totally the effect of correct 
form and grouping, for there is no cunning work in door or window 
otherwise to recommend it to the eye. The material, with the exception 
of the corbie steps on the gables, is a species of undressed sandstone 
slate ; and curiously enough, and as if intended to vary the tone of the 
masonry, many of the stones are bedded on edge, so to speak, so that 
their broader faces are presented externally in the plane of the wall. 

Respecting the date of this certainly very primitive, and possibly 
really hyper-antiquated building, archaeologists are, as might be ex- 
pected, much divided. Mr Neale,* arguing from certain occurrences 
directly attending the death of St Magnus, who is said to have fallen 
on the spot where the church stands, is of opinion that it is " posterior, 
but probably not very much, to the year 1106 ;" while, on the other 
hand, Dr Wilson,f judging solely, apparently, from the architecture, 
asserts that it was erected long before the time of St Magnus, and that 
very probably " the earlior missionaries of St Columba were themselves 
the architects." That the period of time set down in the last citation 
may, notwithstanding its opposition to prevailing tradition, be the cor- 
rect one, can readily be granted ; but if it has been determined upon no 
other authority than what the writer of it has seen, or thought that he 
saw, in the bdilding itself, his reasoning is somewhat unfortunate ; for, 
besides the dubious character of the few details, from which but little 
can be drawn, the " complete horse-shoe" form which he attributes to the 
" chancel-arch," as, we are to suppose, a mark of high antiquity, is a 
mere imagination. The vault of the chancel — for, as already explained, 
there is no arch more than that of the vault itself — is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, an exact semicircle, and the supporting walls, so far from being 
" inclined inward towards the base," are, if at all out of the perpendi- 
cular, inclined rather the opposite way. 

Remains in a state of transition to First-Pointed are far from numerous. 
Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire, Monkton, Ayrshire, and probably some por- 
tions of Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, are examples ; but as the features 
presented in them are few, and not important, they will fall to be spoken 
of more conveniently along with other details, respecting which some- 
thing must be said before parting with this section of the subject. 

Windows. — There is seemingly nothing that calls for much remark in 
the windows of this period. Those in the church at Dalmeny are good 
specimens, with external shafts and moderately-enriched arches. At 
Leuchars, they pierce the apse and chancel arcades at intervals, and 

• Eccleeiological Notes, p. 110. t Prehistoric Annals, pp. 588, 589, 592. 
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have finely moulded arches and edge-shafts within. At Dunfermline, the 
abbey church has plain round-headed windows in the clerestory, plain 
triangular-headed ones, with shafts, in the outer wall of the triforium ; 
and in the aisles are preserved very fair examples, with the zig-zag and 
denticulated mouldings rising from shafted jambs. The conventual 
church of Holyrood, Edinburgh, is also to be cited as containing good 
shafted single light windows with moulded arches of transition character 
to First-Pointed. 

In small buildings, the window is generally a very simple, though al- 
ways a sufficiently characteristic, feature ; being, in most instances, a 
short oblong bevil-edged opening, flush with the outer wall and enor- 
mously splayed within, — as at Aberdour ; also at Cruggleton, where, 
besides those in the side walls, there is one in the middle of both ends 
which is not an uncommon arrangement in small churches of early date. 

Belfry windows exhibit a distinct species of formation, which it will 
be better to specify when on the subject of towers. 

Doorways. — Although in many instances dilapidated and blocked, 
no Norman detail is oftener to be met with, and, generally speaking, in 
a state of better preservation, than the doorway. Many times it is 
entire, or very nearly so, where other details have almost disappeared ; 
and not unfrequently it is the only feature left to indicate the primi- 
tive character of the building in which it is found. 

Small, or moderate-sized shafted examples, of two, three, and four, 
orders, more or less embellished with the peculiar mouldings of the 

?eriod, are of frequent occurrence, — as at Uphall, Dalmeny, Abercorn, 
[olyrood, Duddingston, Katho, Chirnside, Edrom, Lamington, and 
Whithorn ; of which, the three last are fine and perfect specimens. A 
good-sized doorway, perhaps originally of enriched character, but now 
entirely transformed on the outside to Second-Pointed, Stands on the 
south-west of the cathedral at Kirkwall, which is curious from pre- 
senting the only traces of a Norman doorway, in the building. That 
covered by the second-pointed porch on the north-west of Dunfermline, 
is a fine but badly-used specimen of four shafted orders, set in a project- 
ing wall, or quasi-porch, arcaded above. Others, again, with plain 
square-edged arches from jamb-shafts, as at Stobo, or of one order only, 
with imposts but no shafts, as at Lasswade and Carnock, are not usual; 
and perhaps never did exist to any extent, at least during the final 
stages of the style ; for the architects of the period seem to have re- 
garded the sacred portal with peculiar reverence and affection, and made 
it a kind of pet subject on which every variety of fanciful ornamenta- 
tion was lavished, even in cases where the other features of the struc- 
ture were left conspicuously plain. The moulded and pictorial tym- 
panum, so constantly found in the head of English doorways of this and 
the following period, is extremely uncommon in Scotland ; though in 
some instances it may have been removed to heighten the entrance. 
There is, however, a reticulated example in the doorway (now a win- 
dow — the chances are, had it been a window it would have been made 
into a doorway) at Abercorn ; and another with a mailed horseman, 
probably St Michael, attacking two dragon-like animals with a lance, 
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sculptured on it, in the south wall of Linton church, Roxburghshire, 
near the site of the destroyed doorway. The tympanum in the north- 
west doorway at Dunfermline is of several blocks and quite plain ; and 
that in the north-west doorway at Lasswade is also plain but solid. 

"Western doorways of pure Norman date are extremely rare. That 
at Dunfermline, of five shafted orders recessed in a quasi -porch, is a 
fine example of imposing dimensions. Others of same style, similarly 
situated, do not seem to exist in the south of Scotland. 

An universal retention of the semi-circular arch is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the transitional Sco to-Romanesque doorway. In other 
points it assimilates with Anglican types ; that is — the shafts, compared 
with those of the earlier development, stand more freely disengaged — 
the cappings are circular and bell-shaped, with, sometimes, a flat verti- 
cally-disposed oak, bay, or kind of tongue-shaped leaf — the abacus in 
most instances remains square, but generally hollowed along the faces — 
and the arches, although in some cases left square-edged, are more 
usually worked into slender round and pointed bowtells, deeply under- 
cut, and alternating, in large and florid examples, with an Incipient 
tooth ornament overlapping the corners or lying obliquely athwart the 
hollows, as may be seen in the fine doorways at Kirkliston, Jedburgh, 
Brechin, and Elgin. 

Small and comparatively plain, but good doorways in this style 
occur, — on the north side of Kirkliston church, in the north transept 
of Dundrennari abbey-church, on the south-east of the nave of Paisley 
abbey-church, and at Auchindoir, where the hood is underset with a row 
of the tooth ornament. That of Kirkton of Bathgate has been a good 
specimen, but is now ruinous : at St Cuthbert, Monkton, Ayrshire, the 
doorway is a small and plain, but good specimen, in fair condition. 

On a grander scale, though more or less approaching nearer to First- 
Pointed, are the doorways in the conventual churches at Kelso and Jed- 
burgh, — all of great size, deeply recessed, and elaborately sculptured. 
In the church last named, the doorway in the west end of six, and that on 
the south side immediately west of the tower, of four orders, garnished 
with a profusion of the slender roll-and-hollow, chevron, diamond frette, 
and medallion mouldings, are, if the First-Pointed one in the west end of 
Holyrood alone be excepted, the most beautifully-designed and ornate 
doorways in any of the styles existing in Scotland. 

Towers. — In spite of its few plain features, flatness, and hardness of 
outline, there is much of picturesque character in the Scoto-Roman- 
esque church tower. In general expression, however, it conveys the 
idea of a fortification — which in some cases it probably was — rather 
than that of a campanile ; and from its narrowness and the littleness of 
its detail, has always the air of great height, so that, in form and pro- 
portions, it bears a much nearer resemblance to the towers of supposed 
Saxon date in England, than to those in that country belonging to the 
Norman or later Romanesque period. 

Among the very few examples remaining, no varieties occur, if those 
of circular form be excepted ; the invariable type being a tall, narrow, 
lank-looking, square building, without buttresses, rising in unequal 
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stages to a height varying from about 70 to rather better than 100 
feet, and ending either in a steep saddle-back capping, or a low cor- 
belled parapet without embrasures. The stages are sometimes slightly 
graduated, or decrease in breadth as they go upwards, and in one or 
two instances the whole elevation is of tapering form ; more commonly 
they are of equal breadth throughout and divided by semi-hexagonal 
strings, occasionally ornamented with the lozenge moulding. At various 
heights, and without apparent order, the walls are pierced with strag- 
gling lights, or, rather, for the most part, square holes, of small size, ex- 
cept in the uppermost story, where alone is anything that can properly 
be called a window. Here the four faces have in most instances each a 
large round-headed opening, set square in the wall, and divided near to 
its external plane by a capitalled shaft of the ordinary Norman type, 
into two narrow lights with arched-heads, springing at the jamb-sides 
in some cases 
from another 
shaft or re- 
spondlet, in 
other cases 
from an impost 
merely, or dy- 
ing into the 
flat side of 
the containing 
arch. Fre- 
quently a small 
square hole is 
placed on each 
side of these 
windows, and 
another of 
somewhat lar- 
ger size above, 
which by some 
are supposed 
to have been 
sound ducts, 
though for 
such a purpose 
theyseemtobe 
altogether su- 
pererogatory. 
Of pure Nor- 
man towers, 
such as are de- 
scribed above, 
the whole ofc 
southern Scot- 
land does not 
seem to con- 

dunning--(north elevation.) 
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tain more than five specimens,— viz., Dunning, Muthill, Dunblane, Mark- 
inch, and St Andrews ; and these, as will be observed, are all located 
near to each other within the bounds of two contingent counties. 

That at Dunning, Perthshire [see cut in preceding page], is a very 
characteristic structure, tapering upwards, in three unequal stages, 
to a height of about 75 feet. The roof is of the saddle-back kind 
already spoken of, with graduated gables looking east and west ; and 
there is a square-headed doorway on the south, interior stair-turret in 
the south-west corner, reaching about half-way up ; and a blocked arch 
from heavy cylindrical responds with capitalled imposts, which opened 
on the church, — demolished, as appears by a date on the modern build- 
ing, in 1810. 

At Muthill, in the same county, the tower is also of tapering form, 
rising in four stages to much about the same height, and with features 
generally resembling those in the Dunning tower, but with some slight 
differences in the character of its detail. Besides, there is no stair- 
turret, and no arch in the east wall, but only a small segmental-headed 
doorway, opening on the ruins of the First-Pointed church, which seems 
to be of quite modern date. 

A striking peculiarity in this tower, and one which I have not ob- 
served in any other building, is the downward tapering form of all the 
belfry-windows except that in the south elevation. Those on the north 
and west are of the usual round-headed kind, divided into two lights, 
with round arches resting on a central shaft and' shafted imposts, recess- 
ed behind the outer plane of the wall, but 
nearer to it than to the inner plane. The 
window on the east is a large square-topped 
hole narrowing downwards; that on the 
L south side is a squared oblong couplet set 
almost in contact, with the jambs not inclin- 
ing, as in the other openings, but going 
straight up and down. With the exception 
of a large window on the north side of the 
ground story, divided in two by a vertical 
bar, all the other lights are merely small 
oblong holes with their sides sloping towards 
each other either above or below. The 
roof is quite similar to that over the tower 
at Dunning, but of higher pitch, and has a 
small square hole in the middle of the west 
gable. 

It may not be unimportant to mention, 
that the masonry, as it is in all the other 
Norman towers, is composed of blocks 
muthill, west window, dressed smooth both outside and within, 
generally squares, but here and there mixed with stones of oblong form. 
At Dunblane, the tower, which is the only remain of the earlier 
cathedral, and which stands awkwardly into the south aisle of the nave 
of the present structure, and not parallel with it, consists of four stories, 
to which two more, ending in a parapet and low spire of Second-Pointed 
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date, have been added. The lowermost story is rib-vaulted, which is 

an unusual refinement in these early 

towers ; and there is a shafted doorway 

on the north, and a staircase in the in- 
terior south-west corner leading to the 

top of the Norman structure. 

The tower at Markinch, Fifeshire, is 

a good and nearly perfect specimen of 

four stories, with interior staircase in the 

north-west corner, entered by a small 

segmental-headed doorway raised a little 

above the ground on the north side. The 

belfry apertures are, as will be observed 

by one of the following figures, somewhat 

differently treated from those in the other 

towers above described, the inclosing arch, 

though appearing in the interior, being 

omitted on the outside. Another pecu- 
liarity observable in this instance, is a 

dome-vaulted roof to the top story. Over 

it there was originally a low pyramidal 

stone capping, surmounted by a rod and 

weathercock ; but in 1807 this character- 
istic feature was removed by a coarse 

architect, to make way for a lump of 

deformed masonry, which could have been 

better employed in feeding the starved 

affair now occupying the site of the 

ancient church. : 

Besides that at Markinch, the county markinch, north elevation. 
of Fife furnishes another example of these primitive buildings in the 
airy tower of 
St Regulus, St 
Andrews, — a 
specimen, how- 
ever, which is 
so well-known, 
and has been 
so often de- 
scribed, that 
little requires 
to be said of it 
in this place. 
It is 108 ft 
5' in. high, 
and nearly 21 
feet square on 
the outside, 

terminates in exterior. interior. 

a sort of double corbel-table and low parapet, and has a modern stair- 
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case in the south-east corner reaching to the summit, which is now 
platform, but shows traces of what has probably been a roof either 
of the gabled or pyramidal kind. The stories are divided externally 
in the usual manner by strings, and are very sparingly lighted, except 
in the uppermost one, where the monotonous blank is broken by the 
shafted window (formed as in the Markinch tower, without the in* 
closing arch) and its little auxiliaries flanking and topping it in the 
manner formerly noted. 

Of all these towers, that of St Regulus alone was central. Of the 
series it is also the loftiest; and so disproportionately large does it 
appear to have been to the church, with the eastern part of which it is 
still connected, that its defensive design can hardly miss being suspected. 
Traces of other towers of Norman date, centrally situated, do not exist, 
unless Jedburgh and Kirkwall are to be cited as examples, though in 
both the work is mainly transition from Romanesque to First-Pointed, 
and seems, like that in many other towers nearer our own time, never 
to have been carried up in the original style higher than the apex 
of the arches. Whether there was a central tower at Dunfermline, 
the east end of the nave, now entirely altered, affords no material 
evidence ; but it is interesting to find what may be called an inferen- 
tial indication of such in the remains of two western towers, which 
were rarely appended to a church without the harmonious accom- 
paniment of a central elevation. One of these towers — that engaged 
in the aisle on the north side, — has been rebuilt, as already mentioned, 
in Second-Pointed, all but the south wall of the ground story, in which 
the blocked arch is still visible ; the other tower, though truncated, 
retains most of its Norman features within, but a modern " re- 
storation" has all but wholly effaced its pristine character on the 
outside. 

The cylindrical towers, now shortly to be spoken of, form a curious 
and highly interesting variety of these soaring and pillar-like struc- 
tures. Though probably not innumerous in early times, the whole of 
Scotland, it is believed, does not now contain more than the three well- 
heard-of examples at Egilsha, Brechin, and Abernethy. 

The tower at Egilsha, which is of very rude construction, and with 
details of the most inartificial character, has been already sufficiently 
described in connection with the little roofless temple to which it is 
appended. 

The Brechin tower, which is by far the finest, largest, and most per- 
fect of the three, may be estimated at somewhere about 110 feet in 
total height, with an internal circumference of 25 feet at the base. The 
stones composing the work are of various sizes and proportions, the 
largest being collected near the bottom, and measuring in some instances 
as much as 5 feet in length, but only from 8 to 12 inches in width. 
Although a few of them are actually of polygonal, and here and there 
of wedge shape, and others from the irregular wearing down of their 
edges, and the broad pointing recently given to the widened joints, have 
assumed these forms, the masonry is almost entirely composed of squared 
blocks, with joints not wider than is commonly found in Norman archi- 
tecture. All this will become more apparent on referring to the interior 
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of the tower, where the material is less altered from its original condi- 
tion. 

These remarks respecting mere stones may seem trifling ; but they 
have been thought needful, as the " Cyclopian" or " Pelasgic" character 
of the structure has been much made of by some in their anxiety to 
establish its claim to a much higher antiquity than there is any other 
kind of evidence to support. Like the generality of the Irish towers 
of the same class, described by Dr Petrie, the Brechin tower stands on 
a circular square-edged plinth, but does not seem to taper, has a round- 
headed doorway with inclined jambs fronting the west, in the second 
story, about 7 feet from the ground, — four pretty large square aper- 
tures (changing into triangular-headed, and a kind of semi-hexagonal- 
headed form within) facing the cardinal points in the uppermost story, — 
finishes in a corbel-table bearing a steep eight-sided conical stone roof 
of comparatively modern date, with triangular-headed windows jutting 
from the alternate faces ; and, altogether, so far as appearances go, 
seems no more to have declined into the vale of years than its Second- 
Pointed neighbour — fortunately for the architectural interest of the 
locality, also one of the best towers of its class in the country — standing 
steadfastly on the other side of the cathedral. The doorway, as already 
mentioned, has sloping jambs, each of one stone, single stones also form- 
ing the arch and the cill. Over the arch, which, with the jamb-posts 
and cill, projects a little from the face of the wall, is the Crucifixion in 
a bold sculpture on a bracket, — on either side, a bracket left in the 
block, — under each of these, a bishop with pastoral staff, — and at each 
corner of the cill, a nondescript animal similar to what are found on 
the " Danish" memorial pillars in the neighbourhood. Internally, the 
tower is divided into eight unequal stories, with timber floors resting on 
broad projecting belts of stone ; and maintains throughout the cylin- 
drical form of the exterior, except in the upper story, where the form 
is octangular. The tower is attached to the south-west corner of the 
south aisle of the cathedral, and at. the time of Pennant's visit in 1772, 
contained two " handsome" bells — those probably now suspended in the 
adjacent steeple. 

In turning from this venerable structure, to that of kindred form 
still standing but little abated from its primitive stature in the village 
of Abernethy, we are at once met with some peculiarities which seem to 
place it somewhat lower in the scale of time. These are especially ob- 
servable in the decidedly Norman type of the belfry windows, and in 
the stones of the general building, which for the greater part approach 
very nearly to the small cubical form of those we constantly find in 
Romanesque masonry.* In general appearance, however, as well as in 
the arrangement of detail, it differs but little from the Brechin type ; 

* See Prehistoric Annals, p. 595, wherein it is stated that the masonry of the Aber- 
nethy tower " closely corresponds to that of Brechin," and that the windows in the former 
are probably " additions of a later date than the original structure." Touching the 
masonry in these towers, 1 can only repeat that in each it is of quite distinct character ; 
and with regard to the probability of the Norman windows in the Abernethy one being 
interpolations, I may add, that if we are in any case to assume, without cogent reason 
for so doing, that windows, doorways, and other such-like detail, with features of deter- 
minate character, are, or may be, insertions of later date than the work in which they. 
are found to exist, it would be easy to make a building of any age we have a fancy for. 
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only it is shorter, greatly more worn, particularly in the inside, and 
wants the characteristic finish of the spiral capping. The doorway, 
which is quite plain, fronts the north, has a round head, and, as at 
Brechin, is placed in the second story from the ground. The jamb- 
posts, also, go through the whole thickness of the wall, lean a little 
towards each other at the top, and, with the solid arch-stone, project 
two or three inches from the external plane of the tower. On the out- 
side, the tower presents one continuous plane unmarked by string- 
course, or the like ; within, it is divided into six belted stories, the 
uppermost one terminating a little way short of the summit in a plat- 
form roof, making a total elevation of rather more than 72 feet, with 
an interior diameter at the base of 8 ft 3 in. The two undermost 
stories are unpierced except by the doorway: in each of the three 
next above is a diminutive aperture, serving barely to illuminate the 
rickety ascent ; and in the sixth are four long and narrow round-headed 
windows of two orders, severally facing the cardinal points, with an 
engaged jamb-shaft to the outer order. In character, these windows 
are quite Norman ; and the external arch of that on the north, which 
is the only one well-preserved, appears to be slightly of horse-shoe 
shape. 

Romanesque towers, in a state of transition to First-Pointed are not 
numerous, and do not present any features requiring much remark. 
Rather picturesque specimens of medium height, with the saddle-back 
capping, and lanciform windows in the several stories, occur at Kirk- 
liston and Lasswade. In the latter, as in some of the earlier towers, 
there is no turret to carry the stair, so that the passage from story to 
story is by ladders ; but in the former the stair is contained in a broad 
square-shaped projection, terminating about half-way up the tower in a 
plain slope on the south-east. The middle of the west wall is set with 
a short buttress ; and there are flat overlapping pilaster-like buttresses 
on the western, angles, rising to the summit, which give to the interme- 
diate walling the effect of being recessed. 

On a larger scale, and with features more elaborated, are the central 
towers of St Nicholas, Aberdeen, and the abbey church at Kelso. The 
latter is a very rich and characteristic, though greatly ruinated specir 
men, with curious windows, arcade work, and flat buttresses, with arris 
nook-shafts, overlapping the corners. The former rises from semicir- 
cular arches with shafted responds, showing some good moulded work ; 
but the ancient features have almost altogether disappeared on the out- 
side. 

The towers attached to the Romanesque naves at Uphall and Stobo 
are rude picturesque buildings of moderate height, with roofs of the 
gabled or saddle-back sort. They are probably, in part at least, of early 
date ; but there is nothing in their appearance to warrant more than a 
mere conjecture on this point. 

Stone Ooffins — Sepulchral Slabs. — From time to time innumerable stone 
coffins are being turned up in places- all over the country. In many 
instances, they are formed of rude flags put loosely together : but the 
more common type is a solid block hollowed out to fit the body, with a 

B 
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circular hole, frequently containing a ledge, to receive and support the 
head. Of this latter kind there are examples at St Andrews, Dryburgfe, 
Glasgow, Brechin, Anstruther, Dalmeny, Dundee, and elsewhere. One 
in the old burying-ground at Dalziel, Lanarkshire, has ribbed aides ; 
one at Elgin is built into, and, in fact, forms one of the stones in the 
plane of the wall, ia the nave of the cathedral ; and in the ruins of . 
Lindores abbey, Fifeshire, are, besides one of full size, two stone coffins, 
which, from their diminutive length, must have contained the bodies of 
mere infants. Two specimens at Dunfermline, and one in the burying- 
ground at Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, are covered with ponderous 
lids of coped form. These lids are sometimes overspread with a squam- 
ous ornament, human figures, and intertwined work,— as at Abereorn, 6t 
Helen's chapel, near Cockburnspatb, and Brechin cathedral ; but it 
does not appear to have been much the practice to embellish the coffins 
themselves. Portions of a curiously-sculptured example, composed of 
separate plates which had been united by mortised corneroposts, wore 
discovered not many years ago at St Andrews, and are now preserved 
in the museum of St Sajvator's College. In every important particular, 
these sculptures resemble so closely those on the Norman standard 
crosses in the eastern counties, that no doubt can be entertained of their 
being the work of the same period. One of the square end-plates is 
overspread with a cross in high relief, with the arm-pits notched in the 
ordinary Romanesque fashion : on the axis of the eross is a plain boss, 
and in the quarterings or spaces between the arms is another, en*circled 
by two snakes, alternating with two monkeys sitting vis-a-vis ; a corner- 
post swarms with a congeries of entwined serpents ; and one of the side- 
plates has a mounted figure hawking ; a hunter on foot, rending the 
jaws of a lion or tiger ; and a confused throng of dogs, rams, apes, and 
animals of chase, thrown together without order or connection. 

The ordinary form of the Sepulchral Slab, of the Romanesque period, is 
a flat oblong, from seven to nine inches thick, frequently tapering to- 
wards the lower end, but in many instances of equal breadth at both 
extremities. At the head is commonly a sunken circle, inclosing four 
smaller ones, severally divided by the arms of a cross in low relief. In 
some cases there is an incised sword beneath the cross, performing the 
office of a stem ; in others, the quartered cirele has a stem proper on 
steps, flanked by a sword, generally on the sinister side ; and again, there 
are examples in which the four cantoned circles are banded to the arms of 
the cross by a triple fillet, but want the inclosing roundle. Among the 
latter instances the points of the cross are diamonded or spear-shaped % 
and not unfrequently, besides the heavy knop-handled glave on the side 
of the stem, there is a symbolical figure pictured on the other side. 

Good, though not numerous, specimens of these slabs occur in the 
burying-grounds at Ratho and Colinton y Mid-Lothian ; Kilbirnie, Prest- 
wick, and Kirkoswald, Ayrshire ; Ettletop, Linton, and the manse garr 
den, Yetholm, Roxburghshire ; Campsie, Stirlingshire ; and in the wall 
of a Free kirk, near Mousewald, Dumfries-shire, two curious speci- 
mens, taken, it is bruited, from the burying-ground of Ruthwell. In 
some instances the slab has a relieved Latin cross calvary, precisely si- 
milar to that on the Norman monolithic pillars ; and of this kind are 
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some fine and very interesting specimens in the burying-ground at Inch- 
inn an, Renfrewshire, for the preservation of which in the present day 
the archaeologist is indebted to Mr Lockhart, the parish minister. The 
burying-ground at Oxnam, Roxburghshire, has one or two good but 
rather plain specimens ; and several very curious, and often very beauti- 
fully-designed examples, adorned with the wheel cross, are to be met 
with lying intermingled with the more modern and elaborated slabs in the 
Reilig Orain, Iona, and in many of the other old burying-places through- 
out Argyle. 

Standard Grosses. — Among the remains of early monumental art pre- 
served in Scotland, none, it is believed, can be accounted more interest- 
ing and worthy of thoughtful inspection than those curiously-pictured 
pillars described by Gordon, Cordiner, and other topographers of the 
last century, and of which, in the present day, the late Mr Patrick 
Chalmers of Auldbar, in a recent work especially devoted to those exist- 
ing in the county of Angus, has presented so many beautiful examples. 
It is to be regretted that the literary portion of Mr Chalmers' work has, 
from the obscurity of the subject, of necessity been on so limited a scale : 
but we may venture to hope that the volume on the same theme prepar- 
ing for publication by the Spalding Club will in part be an inquiry into 
the history of these antiquated memorials ; for of their age and purpose 
most of us seem to know nothing more precise than that they were ap- 
parently set up in a remote period (probably in some cases so far back 
as the tenth century), either as wayside incentives to devotion, — to com- 
memorate some military leader slain in battle, — the battle itself, — or, as 
some are. disposed to think, to mark, like the dii termini of Pagan Rome, 
the boundaries of jurisdictions and feudal territories.* 

In local parlance, they are called " Danish Stones," in agreement with 
tradition, which almost invariably associates them with the battles fought 
with the Northmen in the early part of the eleventh century. Thus, for 
instance, the cruciform pillar called " Camus-stone," near Panbryde in 
Forfarshire, is said to mark the grave of Camus, a Danish commander, 
who fell in an engagement close by in the reign of Malcolm IL Curi- 
ously enough, besides in other, though variously corrupted, forms of the 
same name in several parts of Scotland, the memory of " Sweyn's gene- 
ral" is conserved in another " Camus-stone" near Edinburgh, — one of 
those rude, unscutptured monoliths found in every corner of the country, 
— and of which the " Falcon stone" at Rossie," and the " Hawk-stone," 
near St Madoes, Perthshire, are distinguished in provincial story, from 
their connection with the battle of Luncarty, fought between the Scots 
and Danes about the end of the tenth century. In like manner has 

* It may at same time be hoped that -the members -of the Spalding Club will follow 
up their publication with an effort to procure the restoration of such of the pillars as are 
in a toppling condition, as well as of others which have fallen prostrate, and are going 
rapidly to waste in almost every corner of the country. That Scotland should day by 
day be losing every material witness of her bygone history, is a mournful comment upon 
the national pride of antiquity, and redounds but little to the judgment of her associated 
antiquaries, who, instead of enlisting their influence and means in the righteous cause 
of building up the old waste places, have been squandering them these long seventy 
years on nothing but museumism. 

B'2 
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the memory of Malcolm Canmore's consort, the good Queen Margaret, 
secured a locus standi in the whinstone called by her name on the way- 
side near Dunfermline ; as, at a later age, has that of the renowned hero 
of Bannockburn, in the " Bore-stone" on the height above St Ninians, 
and the short pillars at Randolph-field, near Stirling. 

But these, and other rude monuments of like kind, apart from their 
associations, possess but little interest and need no lengthened discussion. 
Nevertheless, they are, for the greater part, curious enough in their 
way ; and whether appearing ranged out in circles, standing singly and 
in pairs, or heaped together in prostrate lumps in the form named the 
Cromlech or Kist-vaen, will seldom fail to arrest for a few moments the 
slow steps of the dreamy pedestrian, when— questing, perchance, for more 
sophisticated memorials — his eye catches their hoary figures, leaning 
over the wayside, peering through the leafage of some sheltering grove, 
or standing, like blighted spectres, solitary and rigid on the open plain. 
Before leaving them, one thing, which may not have been generally 
noticed, should be mentioned, viz., that these undressed pillars when 
standing singly, or in pairs, are in a large majority of instances 
orientated, that is, one of the broader or principal faces is turned in an 
easterly direction. That this circumstance ought, of itself, to be re- 
garded as significant of a Christian origin, no one perhaps will be pre- 
pared to admit ; but taking along with it the fact, that the pillars, 
though generally shapeless oblong blocks of whin, lifted or torn from the 
hill-side or sea-shore, and may in many instances be merely the residue 
of " Druidical circles," are not unfrequently formed of sandstone, with 
a semi-dressed appearance, — there is at least reason to surmise, that in not 
a few cases they are identical, both in age and purpose, with those others 
in whose sculptures a Christian character is plainly demonstrated. 

Except where obviously they have been shifted to new positions, the 
same regard to orientation, it is to be remarked, is almost in every case 
noticeable in the Sculptured Pillars. These, respecting which it 
will be proper to offer a few observations, consist of two kinds, viz., (1) 
a squared oblong, generally much larger, but in form and proportion 
nearly resembling the ordinary sepulchral slab : and, (2) a tall cruci- 
form column, rising, like most of the above, from a square plinth of one 
or more steps. 

First, then, we have a squared parallelogrammic pillar of one stone, 
varying from about five to twenty-two feet in height, — from eighteen 
inches to nearly six feet in width, — and from three to sixteen inches in 
thickness ; — principally of equal width across the broader faces through- 
out, but sometimes tapering, either upwards, or contrariwise, towards 
the base, and in all cases finishing off either with a squared, rounded, or 
triangular-shaped summit. In the greater number of instances, a Latin 
cross — frequently a calvary — with short-arms hollowed out at the 
angles of intersection into half, three-quarter, or entire circles, trefoils, 
or rectangular notches, producing a kind of necks whereby the arms are 
united to the axis, — occupies, in moderate relief, one, not unfrequently 
both, the superior faces of the pillar. Often the arms of the cross are 
free ; as frequently they are surrounded by a circular fillet or wheel, 
or by a cincture of slightly elliptical shape, wherein, possibly, some 
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modification of the nimbus or the vhica piscis was intended to be ex- 
pressed. 

In all instances, the cross, which generally occupies the whole plane of 
the pillar, is ornamented variously with bosses, pellets, figures of men and 
animals, and webs of intricate vermiculated and convoluted work in various 
degrees of relief. The narrow faces are also frequently covered with the 
same intertwined pattern ; and in the field of the cross and other open 
spaces, are figures of angels, priests, centaurs, dogs, swine, animals of 
chase, fishes, serpents, chimera, &c. ; besides many symbols (commonly 
incised) of unknown or doubtful meaning, among which an umbelliferous 
or crescent-shaped figure, often inclosed in a square and generally be- 
laid with what may be called a huge V bearing a fleur-de-lis or other 
kind of foliation, on the divergent points, is almost of constant occur- 
rence. Almost equally common is a plain hoop or circle, banded to a 
much smaller one on each side ; not less frequent, are two circles of 
equal size connected by one, or, more usu- 
ally* by two straight or curved lines, and 
divided from each other by the diagonal 
dexter of a figure like the letter^ with 
flowered ends : occasionally this 27^ turn- 
ed over into the condition of an |\|, and 
has its diagonal traversed by a serpent, — 
as in one of the Newton pillars, and in the 
pillar near Trinity-Gask ; and in not a few 
instances, though apparently as a mere de- 
coration, the cross and its field are parti- 
ally covered with an endless repetition of 
an ornament nearly similar to the classical 
moulding called the Greek Fret ; and 
sometimes there is a slender tissue of in- 
tersecting circles, very much resembling 
what we see depicted by rain-drops on still 
water. Curiously enough, some of the . 
figures are in a few instances exhibited in 
an inverted position; and even the two 
faces of the pillar made wholly in reverse with each other, as in the dis- 
located specimen at Farnell, and in a fragment bearing a horseman on 
the exposed face, lately lying loose in the chancel, but now built into a 
modern adjunct of the church at Meigle. 

Other figures no less enigmatical than some of those which have just 
been mentioned, are also now and then to be met with among the 
imageries of these cabalistic memorials : such, for example, as a round 
knob-handled mirror or lens, a two-edged comb, and a long scrubbing- 
brush, or rasp-like implement with square teeth, with which a half- 
human creature is occasionally figured complacently either smoothing or 
currying the passive countenance of another wight of same species. 
And other equally curious, though less definite and common, symbols, 
could be cited-: but such is the ambiguous character of most of them, 
that it is often extremely difficult to decide upon any familiar forms to 
which they could be likened ; and, unfortunately, in many instances so 
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nearly deleted are they by natural decay, that it is often necessary, as 
Mr Chalmers has remarked, to aid the eye with the points of the fingers, 
in tracking their uncertain lineaments. Moreover, when in this faded 
condition, no less needful is it to scrutinize them from every point of 
view, and under every possible alternation of light and shade ; for so 
protean and evanescent are the properties which they seem almost mira- 
culously to possess, that it not unfrequently happens, that the figure, for 
instance, which one has confidently settled in his mind as like something- 
or-other at night, turns out quite another affair when looked at again 
in the morning ; and, that the form which was traced with tolerable pre- 
cision at a distance from the pillar, is seen to evanish completely out of 
sight on approaching in expectation of finding it more manifestly deve- 
loped close to hand. 

Such, generally, are these curious memorials; the very existence 
of which seems to have been all but unknown to the antiquaries of the 
present century, until the appearance of Mr Chalmers' volume of de- 
lineations. Without the assistance of pictorial illustration, it would be 
difficult to convey anything like a perfect idea of their individual cha- 
racter ; but a short verbal description of such specimens as have come 
under my own observation may not be altogether useless in cases where 
there is not ready access to better sources of information. Some of the 
finest specimens south of the Moray Firth are to be met with in For- 
farshire ; and commencing with it, we find (to begin randomly), first, at 
the kirk-town of 

Aberlemno, on the old road from Brechin to Forfar, one in the burying- 
ground, 5 ft 7 in. high, with gabled summit ; one with a square top, 
9 ft 10 in. overlooking the road between the former and a neighbour- 
ing hamlet called the Crosstown ; and a fragment with incised sym- 
bols, standing a little apart from the last. The two perfect pillars 
bear the Cross boldly projected from the west face, the wayside one be- 
ing of the wheel pattern ; and besides the ordinary symbols — the cres- 
cent, ring-flanked and rod-divided circles, &c, and figures of men and 
animals on the superior faces of both, the wayside cross has on each side 
of its stem, in very high relief, an angel holding a book, his head turned 
inward and bent as in adoration. 

Essie. — A fine elaborated but rather, in some parts, worn square- 
headed specimen, 5 ft 8 in. in height, on the side of a rivulet below the 
burying-ground. The cross, covered with the conventional embellish- 
ments, appears on both faces ; and one of the fields has an angel, a hun- 
ter on foot shouldering a spear, a dog, and one or two animals of chase. 
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Glamms. — One in the 
village, gabled, and of ta- 
pering form, 9 ft 3 in. 
high, exhibiting the cross 
in a field pictured with 
combatants, a centaur, and 
other chimerical animals, 
the ring-flanked circle, &c, 
on the West face ; and an 
incised serpent, a fish, and 
a circle, on the east one ;— 
a square headed one, 5 ft 
5 in., with the cross, an 
angel, fox, and circle, on 
one face ; and a coiled snake 
incised on the other, in a 
neighbouring wood; — and 
a third, of squared form, 
7 ft 2 in., with a plain 
wheel cross, deeply empa- 
nelled, in the east face ; and 
horsemen, an animal turned 
upside-down> a crescent with 
a stem, shaped somewhat 
like a mushroom, &c, on the 

west, in the middle of a field ^»„ A «. 

on the farm of Cossins, some 

two miles or so distant from the village, in a northerly direction. 

Si Vigeans.—The burying-ground contains the following:—!. A 
curious flat-headed specimen, 5 ft 2 in. in height, standing against 
the church, on the south side, exhibiting a broad-stemmed cross over- 
spread with interlaced work, the fret ornament, circles, and coiled ser- 
pentine animals, in low relief. In the field of the stem are traces of in- 
verted figures ; two monks, one with a staff, the other in front with a 
candle ; two figures in chairs, vis-a-vis ; and an uncouth-looking crea- 
ture presenting a rod to the throat of an ox. 2. A fragment on a 
sculptured plinth, with a stripe of intricate rope-work down the middle, 
flanked by chimerical animals with long necks, serpents, &c, in bold 
relief, on the west face ; the east one presenting boars, a stag giving 
suck, a bird henting a fish, a man in a cloak shooting with a cross-bow, 
the knop-handled mirror, decorated crescent, and the two connected 
circles filled with intertwined work, and separated from each other by 
the flowered Z. Both the inferior faces of the pillar are covered with 
interlaced and convoluted ornaments — one of them bearing, besides, at 
the bottom, a short inscription in sunken letters, which has been read, 
" Oroith ar Feared et (or ocus) Fearchair— Prayers for Vered and For- 
quhard."* 3. A loose fragment, nearly 4 feet in length, bearing a 

* See a paper on the subject by W. F. Skene, Esq., in Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i., p. 82. 
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central stripe of ornamental work (which, like that on the stone afore- 
mentioned, is probably the stem of a cross), and on one side of it a bird 
and a caduceus. 4. A fragment of a cruciform pillar, which will be 
spoken of in another place. 5. A long narrow stone, delineated with 
deeply-incised figures of stags, wolves, and an animal resembling the 
griffin, in square compartments, built into the west end of the church, 
near to the ground. 

Craig. — A very curious flat-headed specimen, 2 ft 6 in. in length, 
tapering downwards, lately removed from the burying-ground on Inch- 
brayoc to its present place in the parish kirk of Craig, near Montrose. 
All the sculptures are in moderate relief and in good condition. On 
one of the broader faces are presented a decorated cross, with a wheel 
of irregular shape, two semi-human figures, serpents, and a hybrid animal 
giving suck; and on the other are serpentine and quadruped ani- 
mals, intermingled with three or four grotesque humanities, of which 
last, one is mounted on a mule, and armed with a sword, a spear, and 
circular shield. 

Benvie. — A square-headed fragment, 2 ft 3 in. in height, standing 
in the burying-ground. The west face is relieved with a decorated 
cross, flanked by an angel in the upper field ; on each side animals, and 
something like* a human figure. In the upper compartment, on the east 
face, is a horseman with long spear, the horse treading on an animal 
like a fox or wolf; and there is a repetition of the same subject in 
another panel immediately below, but the greater part of it is hid in the 
ground. 

Invergowrie, on the Tay. — A window in the ruined church at this place 
is blocked with two stones, one of them of tapering form. Both are 
mere fragments, measuring together only a trifle more than 4 feet, but 
the sculptures are interesting and well preserved. Each has the upper 
part of a Latin cross, embellished in the usual manner, relieved on the 
interior face, with a wheel round the arms — that in the larger frag- 
ment not being quite a circle, but, as alsb in the specimen at Craig 
already cited, what may be termed a bulging or spherical square, 
rounded off at the angles. On the faces exposed outside, the smaller 
fragment has the nether portions of three figures dressed to the heels, 
and a horseman with spear ; the other one, two long-backed animals, 
counter-salient, each with the other's tail in its mouth, and above them, 
in a separate panel, three priests standing in a row. 

Strathmartin. — A square-headed sandstone pillar, 3 ft 9 in. in height, 
pictured with two serpents strongly relieved between a bordering of 
ornamental work, — forming a gate-post to a garden in the village, close 
to the burying-ground. From a legend connected with it, it goes by 
the name of the " Serpent Stone," among the country people, who re- 
late, that a serpent of terrible aspect having killed certain maidens at 
a place in the neighbourhood, sought hiding in Strathmartin; but 
being discovered, was pursued to Balkella, a farm about a couple of 
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miles northward, where it was overtaken and slain. Here, in the 
middle of a field, and easily discernible from the highway, is another 
sandstone pillar, 4 ft 4 in., called " St Martin's Stone," which, saith 
the legend, was set up to commemorate this retributive achievement. 
The stone is broken at the summit ; and shows no carvings except on 
the east face, and these, though quite traceable, are greatly worn. At 
the top is what appears to be the nether limb of a Greek Cross, in very 
high relief, pictured with a horseman ; further down is another horse- 
man, and an animal with a long snout, commonly called the " Runic 
elephant ;" and under these, the flowered zig-zag rods traversed by a 
large serpent. 

Farnell. — A dislocated specimen of the gabled form, with serpents, Ac, 
and a wheel Cross on both faces. 

Monifieih. — Two specimens built into the walls of the parish kirk, — 
one with the Cross complete ; the other bearing two figures standing 
side by side, a figure playing on a harp, and in a compartment at the 
top, which is imperfect, a fragment of what appears to have been the 
Crucifixion.* 

Menmuir. — Some very interesting fragments, with horsemen bearing 
round shields, &c, in high relief, built into the exterior face of the 
wall inclosing the churchyard. 

Auldbar. — A good gable-headed specimen tapering towards the base, 
with the usual decorations — some of very curious character — well pre- 
served on both faces. 



Perthshire seems to be equally rich in the number and excellence 
of its memorial Crosses ; of which, the following are probably nearly all 
of the better sort that are known to exist : — 

Crieff. — A flat-headed pillar standing in the town, 6 ft 3 in. in 
height, sculptured all over except on one of the broader faces, which, 
probably, from having formerly lain in a thoroughfare, is worn quite 
smooth. A wheel Cross appears on the other principal plane, along with 
the customary interlacings ; but there are no pictorial or symbolic 
devices. 

Foulis Wester. — A purple sandstone 10 ft 5 in. high, standing charac- 
teristically in the middle of the village, but surrounded, unfortunately, 
by that ugliest of fences — an iron railing. It has a flat top, tapers 
slightly upwards, and bears the cross, raised on steps, on the west face, 

• The proportions of this fragmentary pillar — 5 ft by 10 in. — would seem to indicate 
that it belonged to the cruciform kind, and, generally resembled those of that type 
still entire at Dupplin, Thornhill, and Panbride, to be spoken of hereafter. 
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with its arms jutting a little beyond the field. A horseman, and ani- 
mals, in low relief, occupy the east face, but worn so faint as to be 
hardly traceable. 

Mill of Gashr— A very good but mutilated specimen formed of reddish 
sandstone, 5 ft 7 in. high, near to the roadside. It tapers considerably 
towards tlie top, which appears to have been semicircular. The cross, 
of the wheel pattern, is boldly relieved on the east face, and has the 
spaces between the arms and the girdle pierced, which is rarely the case 
in this class of pillars. On both the superior faces the delineations — 
among which is the tip-flowered zig-zag rods with a serpent undulating 
along the diagonal line — are interesting and curious. 

Dunkeld. — A slightly mutilated pillar of red sandstone, with an unor- 
namented Latin Cross relieved on one of the superior faces, — standing 
topsyturvy on the south side of the cathedral. A gray sandstone frag- 
ment, at the same place, has some nearly obliterated figures on one of 
the broader faces, and on the other, three panel-compartments each with 
a row of six priests standing close to each other. 

Dunfallandy. — Here the pillar — locally the " Priest's Stone" — stands 
on a picturesque rising ground near the site of an ancient chapel and 
burying-ground, a few miles north of the village of Logierait. It is a 
square-topped specimen, only 3 ft 6 in. in height, though perhaps a 
good deal of it is under ground. The east face presents the cross, pro- 
minently relieved in a field pictured with men and beasts, fashioned in 
the ordinary conventional style. On the arms of the cross are small 
pellets similar to those with which the pillars at Meigle and Foulis are 
studded ; and the stem is veiled with a light web of thready circles in- 
tersecting one another. A small Latin cross in moderate relief occupies 
the centre of the west face : over it are traces of an angel, and two ani- 
mals each with the end of a wing in its mouth. Under the cross are 
two figures sitting in chairs, face to face ; and still lower down is a man 
on horseback. 

Mei'gle* — The sculptures in this place are peculiarly interesting : and 
it is gratifying to observe, from the manner in which they have been 
treated, that a local concern has been felt for their preservation. The 
churchyard contains, — 1. A purple sandstone pillar of the usual slab- 
shaped kind, with a rounded summit, 8 ft in height, with the cross of 
the wheel pattern on the west face ; and a hunting scene, a centaur, and 
other imaginary animals, on the east one. The stem of the cross, like 
that at St Yigeans, is unusually broad ; and has in the narrow space on 
each side of it some curious subjects, — of which one is a man leaning 
over the right shoulder of the stem, and as if hastily pulling up one who 
is being nearly laid hold of by a wild beast springing at him from below. 
2. Two narrow tapering pillars, one of them triangular in the section, 
lying lengthways together on a base. The sculptures are for the most 
part in good condition, and consist of horsemen, dogs, dragons, nonde- 
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script animals — mostly of the lean, long-backed kind, with their tails 
fancifully running out into endless scrolls — convoluted work, and small 
bosses arranged in squares and inclosed in circles. 3. A fragment on 
end, with a priest on one of the superior faces. 4. A miscellaneous col- 
lection of interesting, and, for the most part, well-preserved fragments, 
exhibiting crosses and pictorial subjects, built into the outer and inner 
walls of the church, into the wall of the churchyard, lying loose in the 
minister's garden, and here and there about the doors of the cottages in 
the village. 



St Madoes. — A very inte- 
resting and well-preserved 
square-headed specimen, 5 
ft 9 in. in height, lately set 
up * on asolid pedestal of two 
steps. The west face exhi- 
bits the cross, with a wheel, 
the stem resting on one high 
step : the east face has three 
tiers of horsemen, encased in 
short, stiff cloaks, with stiff 
hoods drawn over and shel- 
tering their foreheads, — 
convoluted work, an animal, 
and the crescent symbol, in- 
closed in a square, and over- 
laid with the V-shaped 
rods, flowered, as usual, at 
the upper points. On the 
field of the cross are sundry 
long-backed animals; and 
the upper angles of the pil- 
lar are overlapped by two 
animals of same shape, 
couchant, and as if prepar- 
ing to spring at each other. 
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Fifeshike does not seem to have retained so many specimens as either 
Forfar or Perth. Except some few remains of what had apparently be- 
longed to the cruciform kind, the following are perhaps not very far 
short of all that the county has to show. 

CraiL — A somewhat unique flat-headed specimen, 6 ft 3 in. long, 
lying in the floor of the church, bearing the cross, hooded with a half- 
circle or broken wheel, of the horse-shoe shape. The field has distinct 
traces of animals, and a human body with a bird's head sitting in a chair. 



* In December 1853, chiefly through efforts of Mr Robert Foggo, parochial school- 
master, St Madoes. 
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Another flat-headed pillar, showing faint traces of a wheel cross, was 
lately removed from a tumulus on the 
farm of Sauchope to the roadside a little 
way eastward of the burgh. 

Largo. — An obviously dislocated ex- 
ample, in fair condition, on a plinth, near 
to the mansion-house. It is 6 ft 6 in. in 
height, round at the summit, and bears 
the cross with its arms embraced by a 
wheel of slightly elliptical shape on one 
of the superior faces. On the opposite 
face are the usual figures of horsemen, 
animals, &c, in low relief. 

Abercrombie. — Two fragments, each 
with the cross, one of them of the wheel 
kind, — in the north wall of the ruined 
church. 

Kilrenny. — A heavy reddish sandstone 
about 4 ft in height, called the " Skeith 
Stone." It is probably part of a large 
sculptural pillar; but has on it only a 
large circle, filled with radii, which are 
very likely of modern insertion. 

Inchcolm. — A fragment overspread with 
the ordinary interwoven decorations, lying ^ 
among the ruins, is probably a remain of 
the " Danish monument," seen by Pen- 
nant on a rising ground south-east of 
the Monastery, when he visited the island in 1772, 




Kincardineshire is supposed to contain only a few specimens. Of 
their number is a flat-headed one, 5 ft 5 in. high, bearing the cross, 
with pierced circles in the arm-pits, and the customary adornments, here 
and there somewhat faded, — in the little chapel of St Palladius, at 
Fordoun. 



Aberdeenshire. — The carved pillars in this county are very nume- 
rous — more so perhaps than in any other — though, as a whole, they *re 
much inferior in elegance and pictorial interest to those in Perth and 
Angus. A good many specimens have been lately discovered, particu- 
larly in the districts of Garioch, Inverury, and Kintore ; but most of 
them, like others before known, are merely rude blocks, with only more 
or less of the symbolical figures, and occasionally a fish or the like, or 
the " Runic elephant," carved on one or both of the superior faces. 
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The following are probably some of the best specimens : — 

Monymusk.—A rude green- 
stone pillar, 6 feet in height, 
on the roadside about a couple 
of miles from the village. The 
cross, elaborated with the or- 
dinary braided work, is incised 
in the upper part of one of the 
broader faces: under it, but 
not supporting it, is a straight 
band or fillet, set with bay 
leaves, followed by a large 
ring-flanked circle, inclosing 
two fleurs-de-lis sprouting from 
a central boss. The other faces 
of the pillar are rough, and 
evidently never had received 
any carvings. 

Pittodrie. — A light purple 

franite pillar, 10 ft 6 in. 
igh, locally called the " Mai- 
den Stone," overlooking the 
road about a couple of miles 
from the village of Chapel- 
Garioch. It tapers towards 
the summit, which is flat, from 
a square plinth forming part 
of the same stone. The cross, 
with its arms embraced by a broad wheel, occupies about two-thirds of 
the west elevation from the top, — a circular ornament of braided work, 
inclosing serpents, filling up the remaining space below. On the oast 
plane the pillar is scored into four panels containing, in low relief — 1. 
(reckoning from the top), A figure on horseback ; 2. The zig-zag sym- 
bol, with flowered extremities, but not overlaid with another figure, as 
in most other instances; 3. A huge hybrid animal— the "Runic ele- 
phant" — with a long straight snout and curled legs and tail ; 4. A cir- 
cular instrument, like a looking-glass, with a short, knop-ended handle, 
and a figure beside it like a double-edged comb. The inferior faces are 
covered with a row of squares, charged each with a saltier. 

Old Rain. — Five rude green-stone pillars, situated within a short dis- 
tance of this village, may conveniently be taken together. Individually 
they present very few delineations, and from all of them the cross is ab- 
sent. Of these, three, each about 4 feet in height, are built into a wall on 
the roadside close by the entrance to Logie-Blphinstone, — one, viz., of 
square form, incised with the " elephant " and sceptered crescent ; and 
two of semi-elliptical form, each showing the crescent and coupled cir- 
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cles. The two other stones stand side by side within the glade of New- 
ton-House, whither, it is said, they were brought from some exposed 
place in the vicinity. They are respectively somewhere between 6 and 
7 feet in height. One shows merely the two tied circles* and a spotted 
serpent traversing (as in the Strathmartin and Mill of Q-ask pillars) 
the diagonal of the floriated N figure, incised on one of the broader 
faces; the other presents nothing more important than a few rude 
hatchings, and some six or seven lines of Saxon-like letters, touching 
the meaning of which fireside antiquaries have told us enough. 

Insch. — A rude greenstone pillar, 7 feet in height* called the " Picardy 
Stone," on the farm of Myreton, about two miles from the village. The 
delineations, which are all a good deal worn, are incised and altogether 
confined to the south face. At the summit are the zig-zag rods, and pair 
of circles, connected by two straight lines and two curved ones forming a 
concave neck within ; under this are the rods and serpent, as in the 
Newton pillar, and, below all, the knob-handled mirror. Some clod- 
hopping Goth, in an apparently frustrated attempt to chop up the stone 
for building purposes, has rent it nearly from top to bottom. 

Rhynie. — A rude whinstone, 5 ft 3 in. in height, with a huge fish and 
the " Runic elephant" on the south face, in a field by the roadside, a 
little way- south of the village. 

Abeyne, on the Dee. — A rude semi-hexagonal-headed granite pillar of 
irregular ovate form, 6 ft 4 in. high, in a copse by the way between 
the village and castle. A Latin wheel-cross, overspread with the ordi- 
nary surface decorations in low relief, appears on one of the superior 
faces. There are no symbols ; and all the other faces of the pillar are 
bare. 

Park f an the Dee. — A small whinstone fragment, imperfectly exhibit- 
ing the ring-flanked circle, and the crescent overlaid with the flower- 
tipped V on one of its faces. It is mounted on another pillar of some- 
what larger size, with modern carvings, which, if intended to be fac- 
simile restorations of the ancient ones, cannot be commended much for 
their accuracy. 

Dyce. — A flat-topped specimen, 4 ft 10 in. high, in the church- 
yard wall, the cross with its arms and stem overspread with the 
usual surface ornamentation, and the perpetually recurring couplet of 
circles with the flowered rods, pictured below it, occupy one of the 
broader faces of the pillar. All the other faces are left rough. 

Kintore. — Two rudely formed fragments in the garden of Mr A. Watt, 
a zealous local antiquary, who discovered them during railway opera- 
tions on an artificial mound in the neighbourhood of the town, called 
the Castle-hill. One of them has two incised crescents, placed back to 
back with their curves in contact, and a forked instrument with four 
long prongs set over them. The " elephant" appears on both faces of 
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the other stone ; the two connected eircles and zig-zag rods being 
figured below one of the animals, and the knop-handled mirror above 
the other. Another fragmentary specimen discovered in the burying- 
ground by the same person, shows the elephant with curved snout, and 
the V belaid crescent on one face ; and the ring-flanked circle set under 
a fish resembling a salmon on the other. 

Tyrie, near Fraserburgh. — A rude boulder-like whinstone in the bury- 
ing-ground, about three feet in height, — its east face flattened, and 
incised with a large bird like a raven, and under it, two circles attached 
by short-necks to the interior side-lines of a square overlaid with the 
flower-pointed zig-zag rods. 

Banffshire probably contains a good many of these pillars ; but of 
their number, a square-headed specimen, 5 ft 7 in. in height, in a 
meadow south of the church at Mortlach, is the only one I have seen. 
The cross projects from the east face ; and above and below it are, res- 
pectively, two rampart bears vis-a-vis, and traces of an animal like a 
dog. On the other broader face are dogs, and a horseman in the lower 
part of the stone. 

Morayshire. — Of the specimens in this interesting county, the fol- 
lowing are probably of average merit : — 

Elgin. — A flat-headed pillar formed of a coarse-grained granite stand- 
ing in the cathedral. It is about six feet in height and tapers slightly 
downwards. One of the superior faces is mainly occupied by the cross 
rising from a high plinth stretching athwart the whole breadth of the 
pillar. Flanking the stem on either side are some indistinct figures, 
and in the space below the plinth is a bunch of serpents. At the top 
of the other broader face is a serpent ; under it are the emblematical 
circles ; under these is the crescent ; and then follows a hunting scene, 
consisting of two horsemen — one of them with a hawk, dogs, and animals 
of chase, arranged, or more properly speaking, jumbled, in the stiff in- 
artificial jaanner peculiar to the grouped subjects of these early sculp- 
tures. 

Altyre, near Forres. — A square-topped sandstone pillar 10 ft 8 in. 
in height, with the cross extending over the whole of both faces, but in 
a very worn state. There are no traces of figures or the usual braided 
work. 

Brodie, near Forres. — A curious and well-conditioned sandstone 
specimen with squared summit, 6 ft 4 in. in height. The cross, adorned 
with rows of braided circles, and traces of one or two animals in the 
upper field, are relieved on the west face. The elephant, in low relief, 
appears in the middle space of the east plane : under it are the circles, 
connected and crossed in the usual way ; and topping it, are circular 
and convoluted figures like serpents, though probably not designed as 
anything more than ornaments. 
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Forres. — A square-headed example of grey sandstone slightly taper- 
ing upwards, in a field a little way from the town. Including the four 
modern steps surrounding the base, the height is 22 feet, and therefore, 
very probably, the loftiest monolithic pillar of memorial in Scotland. 
This is the famous " Sweno's Stone," set up, we are told, to commemo- 
rate a treaty of peace between the Scots and Danes, about the year 1012 ; 
but much more likely only to mark and sanctify the burial-place of 
those who had fallen on or near to the spot, in one of the sanguinary 
encounters common during the partial occupation of the country by the 
Northmen in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. On the west face, 
about two-thirds of the pillar are occupied by a cross of wheel pattern, 
from a squared plinth, extending the whole width as in the Elgin pillar ; 
and filling the space below is a pictorial subject composed of two human 
figures bending towards each other, with traces of other figures behind 
and one between. The delineations on the east face are purely of his- 
torical character, and seem to present a pageant, or dramatic romant ; 
but they are generally so much worn that it is impossible to trace them 
distinctly. The figures are arranged closely in five divisions, forming 
as it were so many passages or fits of the story. So far as can be dis- 
covered by ordinary examination, these, in their order from the top, 
are — 

1st and 2d panels. — Men and animals, in two rows. 

3d panel. — Two rows of warlike figures with instruments of music, 
entering a gateway as in triumph. 

4th panel. — Four warriors with spears, driving before them animals 
with human heads. 

5th panel. — Men as in consultation. 

The cross and its field are adorned with the usual interwoven work, 
the same appearing also on the narrow faces with one or two figures at 
the bottom of that on the north ; but there are no symbols. 

Ross-shire is known to contain, among many of ordinary merit, some 
very fine specimens ; but the only one I have seen is that called the 
Clock Mhor Mac-Cuagan, in the burying-ground at Applecross. It is a 
very poor example, 9 ft 4 in. in height, exhibiting a wheel cross deeply 
incised on the south face, with its summit above the arms cut out free. 
All the other faces are bare. In the village of Camus-Terrach, on the 
shore about two miles distant,* is another pillar — a rude monolith 8 ft 3 
in. in height — showing tra-.es of a cross on the west face. 

Before passing from the parallel ogrammie, or slab-shaped pillars, to 
those of the second, or purely cruciform kind, it will be necessary to ad- 
vert briefly to pillars of somewhat kindred character, though obviously, 
in greater part, the work of a much later age, existing in districts south 
of the Forth and Clyde. Of these, the least resembling the northern 
types are, — a squared oblong specimen, 5 ft 3 in. high, with a Latin 
cross relieved on both faces, one of the crosses plain, the other orna- 
mented with a pelleted cross at the intersection, and a zig-zag and 
lozenge ornament overspreading the stem and field, below the arms, at 
the Moat of Kirkclauch, near Anwoth ; and two rude greenstones 
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about six feet in height, incised on their west faces with a plain Latin 
cross and a minute croslet in the four quarters of the field, on a mound 
on the moorland farm of Laggangafn, near New Luce, G-allowayshive. 
Of still more dissimilar character are the two " sanctuary" crosses, 
relieved on small squared pillars, one on a wooded height near Lochcot 
House, and the other, which is of the patriarchal or double-armed type, 
on the Witches' Crag, near Cathlaw, both in the neighbourhood of 
Torphichen, Linlithgowshire ; some fragments at St Blane, and a rude 
tapering pillar, 4 ft 8 in. high, bearing a Latin cross potent with the 
arms in a circle, on the west face, at St Calmag, both in the island of 
Bute. On the other hand, there are a fragment in the burying-groiind 
at Wigton, overspread on the two superior faces with a web of inter- 
secting circles quite identical with what is to be found in many of the 
northern specimens ; a heavy truncated pyramidal pedestal, nearly five 
feet in height, with traces of animals on the sides, and of the pillar it- 
self, which had been part of the same stone, at the mansion-house of 
Hartrigg, near Jedburgh ; and on the top of Trusty's HiU, close by the 
manse of *Anwoth, a flat- faced sloping rock incised with a serpent, a 
hybrid fish, a knop-handled dagger, or stiletto, and the two symbolic 
circles crossed by the floriated zigzag rods, in every respect exactly 
similar to the same kind of figure on the Brodie, Dyce, and other north 
country pillars. 

Heretofore, the more important of the pillars adduced have been all 
of the parallelogrammic kind, in which the figure of the cross, though 
sufficiently conspicuous, has received only a partial or subordinate deve- 
lopment. Now, it will be proper to pass to a short review of those be- 
longing to the second class, in which the Christian symbol is not a mere 
adjection, but stands prominently out in the entire configuration of the 
pillar itself. In outline and general expression, however, the cross con- 
tinues the same, and there is also the same elaborate surface work ; but 
jthe symbolical devices are wanting, and the wheel, except in two or three 
instances, is not a constituent feature. Examples do not seem to be 
numerous, yet in early times they were probably quite as much so as 
those of the slab form, but provoking, likely, by a larger expression 
of Christian typification, a greater share of superstitious aversion, and 
affording in their comparatively slender proportions greater facilities for 
removal, it is but natural to suppose that in many instances they were 
overthrown and demolished, while their more sturdy contemporaries 
were suffered to remain. 

To this class belongs the pillar already alluded to, named the Camus- 
stone, on the hill behind the villages of Barry and Panbride, in the 
county of Forfar. It is about 6 ft 6 in. in height, but is probably sunk 
a good deal into the ground. On the east, the summit shows a human 
head, the dexter arm an angel, and the stem four priests paired in two 
panels one over the other. On the west face are some animals and con- 
voluted ornaments, nearly worn out. 

A much finer and better preserved example, 8 feet in height, with 
cusped arms, and exhibiting a variety of curious ornamental and pic- 
torial carvings on all the faces, and a ponderous boss at the intersection, 
stands on a slope above the Barn, near Dupplin Castle, Perthshire. 

c 
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y In a more imposing position, though neither in outline nor in detail 
quite so interesting as the Dupplin pillar, is the " Danish Cross," at 
Barochan, near Houstoun in Renfrewshire. The height is 11 ft 6 in. 
inclusive of its rude pedestal. Like that of the Dupplin Cross, the stem 
tapers a little upwards, and on the two superior faces shows the usual 
interfacings, animals, and men armed with clubs. The arms also, as 
well as the inferior faces of the stem, are covered with surface orna- 
ments ; and the arm-pits are filled with what may be termed a buddiug 
wheel, which, though scarcely expansive enough to make a decided fea- 
ture, gives a peculiar cast to the upper part of the pillar. 

Another very good, though less perfect example, is the tapering sand- 
stone cross on the Nith, near Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. It rises 9 feet 
in height from a solid plinth of two steps : the upper extremity is a good 
deal wasted, though the cusped cross with its radiated axle bosses re- 
mains quite distinct. Both the principal faces of the shaft are divided, 
as is common in these cruciform pillars, into five panels containing non- 
descript animals and the usual kind of braided work in low relief. On 
the narrow face fronting the north are traces of animals ; and on the 
opposite one is a trail of intersecting circles severally crossed by a sal- 
tier.* 

In a more familiar locality, though perhaps less generally known, is 
the Nether ton Cross, in the ducal park at Hamilton,— a heavy and 
rather quaint specimen of red sandstone, 5 ft 6 in. in height, with some 
peculiar carvings, not of much interest and greatly effaced. 

Of still less merit is the Armstrong pillar — a plain Latin cross with 
short arms, about 8 feet high, situated near the highway, a mile or so 
south of Castleton) Roxburghshire. It is mounted on a heavy pedestal, 
and exhibits only an incised sword and some worn letters in relief set 
over it, on the south face. ' 

Imperfect specimens, consisting of the stems and stumps of crosses, form 
an interesting class of fragments now and then to be met with in some 
places : as, for example, — a slab-shaped pillar figured with the cross, drc; 
in the bufying-ground at Ettleton, Roxburghshire ; a pillar, 7 ft 8 in. 
in height, presenting on one of its faces six figured panels, at Mount 
Blow near Dalmuir, Dumbartonshire ; a prostrate stump shewing some 
nearly effaced figures and intertwined work, called " The Danish Stone," 
at Stanley, Renfrewshire ; some well-preserved pieces built into the 
north wall of the church at Abercorn, Linlithgowshire ; the figured 
pillar, about 11 feet high, exclusive of its heavy cubical plinth, at Mug- 
drum, near Newburgh ; and that, about 5 feet, figured with a horseman, 
&c, at Doctan, a few miles north of Kirkcaldy, both in the county of 
Fife. 

In the burying-ground at St Vigeans, Forfarshire, there is a very in- 
teresting fragment, consisting of the uppermost part of a red sandstone 
cross, with a heavy conical-shaped boss on each face at the intersection 
of the arms, — the destruction of which there is reason to deplore, as it 

• It will be remembered that the corresponding faces of the Maiden Stone at Pittodrie, 
Aberdeenshire, are ornamented with a continuous row of squares crossed in the same 

manner. 
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must have been one of the finest crosses id the country. The cross has 
had its arms inclosed in a heavy wheel, bound with a narrow but boldly* 
rejecting rib or tire ; but the arm-pits do not seem to have been pierced. 
*he fragment, though little more than an armful, is valuable, as the 
type which it represents appears to have become extinct. 

The little out-of-the-way village of Dull, in the Atholl district of 
Perthshire, has a rude greenstone specimen, 5 ft 10 in. high, without 
carvings, which is said to have been one of a series of sanctuary crosses that 
stood unmolested until of late years, when three of their number were 
" sacrilegiously removed," as a writer in the Statistical Account of 
Scotland indignantly complains, " and, with a Goth-and- Vandal-like 
taste, erected to grace a neighbouring gateway." Of these last, one is 
a Latin cross, 7 feet in height, with a tapering shaft and plinth, all of 
one stone ; another one is 4 ft 5 in. high, and presents the rare form of the 
"J" cross, though possibly in consequence of mutilation : the third one is 
quite dilapidated. 

In an eminent degree, still more distinct, in general character, than 
the Dull crosses, from any of the specimens previously recited, and 
manifestly belonging to a later period of time, is the pillar at Crosshall, 
near Eccles, Berwickshire. This curious specimen is 10 ft 2 in. in 
height exclusive of the rude cubical pedestal into which it is planted 
The stem tapers moderately, and ends in 
a solid disk quartered on both faces by a 
plain cross. The west face of the stem 
has an incised shield and a Latin cross ; 
the east one, a human figure, naked, 
and below it a dog, both very coarsely 
executed. On the north face is a cross 
calvary with its arms inclosed in a 
shield; and on the south is a shield 
and a two-handed sword below it. 

As a matter of convenience, it has 
been necessary, in the course of the 
foregoing remarks, to particularise 
some crossed and cruciform pillars, 
which, although not in all instances 
Norman, could with scarcely greater 
propriety be classed under any other 
head. Of these, a few are undoubtedly 
of a much later age ; but that some 
are the work of a very remote period, 
seems amply attested in the character 
of their features. 

But independent of these conjectural 
specimens, the southern counties, as eccles. 

will have been observed, contain others which are so nearly identical, 
both in general appearance and detail, with the Angus and other 
northern crosses, that no doubt can be entertained of their being parcel 
of the same family ; or that the Norman types, though perhaps occa- 
sionally modified by local peculiarities, extended over a much wider 
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region of the country than is commonly assigned to them. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that a more extensive research than has as yet been 
made, would bring to light at least fragmentary tokens of the existence 
of this kind of pillar, in districts the least imagined to contain any : 
though, indeed, wheresoever Romanesque architecture has found its way, 
there might we naturally expect to find the contemporaneous monolith, 
or traces of it, in one or other of the forms presented in the standard 
memorials north of the Forth and Clyde.* 

* Cumberland contains a good many fine and very curious crosses, bearing in some 
Instances a close resemblance to the Scottish types. For the sake both of comparison 
and contrast, there may be mentioned the following : — 

Dearham. — A wheel-cross on a tapering stem, 5 feet in height, in the burying-ground. 
All the faces are covered with interlaced work, the inferior ones having besides traces 
of animals in low relief. 

Goefortli. — Like that at Denrham, the cross at this place stands in the burying-ground, 
on the south side of the church, and nearly opposite the entrance to the nave. It is 
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rather a singular specimen, nearly 15 feet in height. As in the former instance, the 
arms are connected by a narrow girdle interpenetrating them, but leaving the extremities 
free. The stem is very slender, of tapering form, and (in plan) a square swelling out 
below into an oval or flattened cylinder about 3£ feet in circumference. The orna- 
mentation is mostly of the ordinary braided sort delineated on the Scotch east country 
pillars, and overspreads all the faces of the cross and stem, except about the base, where 
it has become nearly worn away. On the east, the wheel, arms, and summit of the 
shaft have entwined work;, below is a figure with a spear in a panel; further down 
are two men in combat ; then a coiled animal like a serpent ; and finally, some heavy 
interfacings upon the rounded part of the pillar. Decorations k of somewhat similar 
character appear upon the other faces, but here and there a little faded. 

Irton. — A plain Latin churchyard cross, 9 ft 3 in. in height, with short arms and 
semicircular arm-pits, much resembling the Camus-stone and Kiels pillars in Angus 
and Knapdale. The carvings are elaborate and beautiful, though altogether of purely 
ornamental character, there being no pictorial subjects. A square vacant space on 
the west seems to have held an inscription, which must have been purposely effaced, as 
not a trace of it remains. 
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Even in Argyleshire, where many architectural peculiarities prevail, 
and where churches decidedly of Norman date are rare, a few cruci- 

RockcUff. — A curious and apparently very ancient specimen in the churchyard, 6 feet 
in height. The belted condition of the stem is singular ; there are no carvings upon it. 
The cross is a solid disk with short arms, heavier and much plainer, but otherwise quite 
in keeping with the ordinary Argyleshire type. (See preceding page). 

Arthureu — A wheel-cross patt£e, 7 ft 3 in. in height, on a pedestal of two steps ; 
the upper arm is broken off. It is apparently of but moderate age, and has no carvings 
more than what are shown by the adjacent figure (see preceding page), which is a repre- 
sentation of the west face. 

Bewcasth. — Of the cross in the churchyard at this place, the stem only remains. ( It is 
a square sandstone monolith narrowing considerably towards the top, 14 ft 6 in. in 
height, by 1 ft 10 in. wide at the bottom. The sculptures, which overspread all the 
faces, are of extremely interesting character, boldly executed, and mostly in fine pre- 
servation. 

On the west face, at the summit, there is a human figure with a lamb ; following it it— 



IXM4HM 
JI,RI*iTWl 



L <?., Joessus Kristtus ; next comes a figure with each foot on an animal, which is pro- 
bably a representation of our Lord, though the nimbus round the head does not appear 
to be crossed ; then follows another inscription, viz., — 



MHMTTPN 

PMM1WM 
HWMWN 



t\ «., Jebtj Hominum Salvator. Sig Bot Dtjnsbtta Hwubtrb Him Garfalka 
Hua Fel Cabtume Kunig Ogsaelig Igeotha.— Jem the Saviour of men. Hay 
[this piUar] be an atonement for crime. This [referring to the figure beneath] is the bold 
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form pillars are to be met with, bearing a marked resemblance in almost 
every particular to those in the eastern counties, and quite dissimilar 
in form and ornamentation to the ordinary Argyleshire type, as will 
be seen when we come to examine the standard crosses in that part of 
the country. 

Thus, for instance, the pillar at Kiels, in Knapdale, is in tone and 
spirit, so to speak) so like the Camus-stone pillar at Panbride, that no 
person who is acquainted with both, could see one of them without being 
instantly reminded of the other. In both, the form is the Latin cross 
With short arms rounded into semicircles at the axillae, but the Kiels 
pillar is somewhat taller than the other — the height being 8 feet — 
and has its delineations restricted to the east face. At the summit is 
an angel in high relief within an ornamental frame of entwined work ; 
and at the intersection of the cross is a high boss, seeded, and encircled 
by four chimerical animals, two of which resemble dogs. The stem pre- 
sents the figure of a man, two animals lik« leopards, and some orna- 
mental figuring of the lattice and scroll pattern. 

Again, let us suppose one of the Perth or Aberdeen crosses of the 
wheel kind, set free from its rectilinear field, and the type produced 
will be exactly that of the beautiful pillar in the burying-ground at 
Kildalton, in Isla, and the St Martin's Cross in front of the cathedral in 
Iona. The wheel, it may be observed, notwithstanding the opportunity 
ft has afforded of adding variety and enrichment, is a feature that does 
not generally produce much effect in the fielded crosses of the eastern 

Ihmsetta with his hunting-hawk who slew Cartume, one of the fearful kings of the Isles. 
And finally, is " the bold Dunsctta," with a hawk perched on his wrist. 

All oyer the east face is a winding S-shaped or continuous scroll ornament of foliage 
and fruit, interspersed with birds and beasts, closely resembling what is sculptured on 
the inferior faces of the pillar at Ruth well. 

On the north face are various devices, principally chequered and flower work, in five 
compartments ; also the following inscription :— 



tfiMttlMtX 



•'. <., Kuniburuk— the burialplate tfa king. 

The south face is also divided into five Compartments, tilled with flowerage, birds, and 
scroll work, &c, and the words — 




i. «., Ofe Danigelt— after the Danegek.* 

The conterminous shires of Northumberland and Durham are said also to contain 
some pillars much of the same character, respecting which it would be interesting to know 
something. In the churchyard at Norham, there is a pillar made up of several frag- 
ments covered with carvings, some of which are quite identical with what are to be 
found on the memorial pillars in the eastern districts of Scotland. The symbolical 
devices so constantly delineated on the northern stones, and more particularly on those 
in Aberdeenshire, .seem, however, to belong exclusively to Scotland, as I have never met 
with them,x>r with anything in the least like them on the English pillars. 
♦ For the tradtlatloa of the** curious tiiMi-iptioto, I am indebted to the Rev. John Maughan 
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counties ; but its application to these island crosses has contributed 
largely to render them the most interesting in the country. 

The Cross at Kildalton is nearly 9 feet in 
height, and rises, or rather, unfortunately, 
stoops, from a low plinth, on the north side of 
a ruined chapel. ^The west face has a boss 
at the extremity of each of the four limbs, 
and another at the intersection surrounded 
by four small animals in very high relief. 
On the east face, a high boss, inclosed in a 
braided fringe, appears at the intersection ; 
on the arms are human figures ; and at the 
summit of the stem is a sculpture of the 
Blessed Virgin and Holy Child, with a male 
figure standing by on each side. Other 
spaces on both the superior planes of the 
shaft present a number of smaller bosses, 
animals like serpents, &c, but all in much 
lower relief. 

The better known Cross of St Martin, 
Iona, is a very noble specimen; and al- 
though not quite so varied and curious in 
its sculptures as many of those previously 
described, is, as a whole, unquestionably 
the finest pillar in Scotland south of 
the Moray Firth. Including the pedestal, 
its height is nearly 17 feet. On the 
east face is a large and high boss at the 
intersection, and another of like kind 
on each of the limbs, surrounded 
by serpents. On the west face the 
sculptures consist chiefly of human 
figures, overspreading the cross and 
upper part of the shaft ; but these are 
much flatter and so bedded in moss that 
it is not easy to discover the subjects. 
A row of small bosses, partly set in 
circles and surrounded by swarms of 
serpentine animals, appear in the lower 
part of the stem on both faces ; and 
there is a minute ornamental device 
carried continuously round the princi- 
pal faces of the open girdle, by which, as 
in the Kildalton pillar, the arms of the 
cross are embraced, or rather, more 
properly speaking, interpenetrated. 

As the two crosses just described are 
the only specimens with the open wheel 
which are seemingly known to exist, in st martin's cross, iona. 
at least the southern part of Scotland, it may appear doubtful whether the 
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type was a common one in early times. But that some of the goodly 
array that were overthrown in the Holy hie by a rancorous Synod in a 
Reform Raid of the sixteenth century, were of connate character, is 
nearly certain ; for fragments with features agreeing very closely with 
corresponding parts of the St Martin's Cross, and made of the same kind 
of stone, form, of themselves, a numerous and interesting class of ob- 
jects among the pictured memorials lying about the cathedral and the 
neighbouring chapel of St Oran. 

Resides these wheeled crosses, and those before alluded to as after- 
wards to be described, Argyle contains some specimens of miscellaneous 
character and date, which may be just mentioned as interesting features 
in their respective localities, although possessing little value as works of 
art. Of this class are the two pillars in the island of San da, lying oif 
the Mull of Kintyre, one of them a heavy misshapen cruciform monolith, 
6 ft 6 in. in height, much resembling the cross in the clachan of Dull ; 
the other, a squared oblong pillar of same height, bearing a cross, in re- 
lief, on the west face, in form nearly identical with those in the eastern 
counties. Another but dissimilarly fashioned specimen is the Tarbart 
Cross, 6 feet in height, at Righ Chaibeal, in the island of OHgha, on which 
are some traces of sculptured work. The type approaches somewhat 
to the Kiels and Camus-stone pillars, but is much more slender. And 
finally, there is the curious cruciform pillar made of thin slate stone, 8 
ft 7 in. in height, standing west of the ruinated chapel at Kilneimh, on 
the north side of Loch Gruinard, Isla; a plain but very expressive 
specimen, resembling, in the unusual length of the arms and expansive 
sweep of the circular arm-pits, the Cross at Kildalton in the same island. 

One other, and, as it is believed, more ancient cross than any yet 
cited, alone remains to be considered, viz., the well-known one of supposed 
Saxon date, at Ruth well, in. the shire of Dumfries. It is about 18 feet 
in height, and so far as shape is concerned, belongs to the class of taper- 
ing cruciform pillars, with the limbs cusped as in the Dupplin and 
Thornhill specimens ; but the summit is, in great part, a restoration, and 
the arms want the connecting zone which forms so graceful a feature in 
the Kildalton and Iona Crosses. What, however, more eminently 
distinguishes it from these, and indeed from all the other monoliths be- 
before noticed, are the Latin and Anglo-Saxon legends inscribed upon 
it, and the purely sacred character of the histories delineated in the 
several compartments into which the two superior planes are divided. 
These appear to be taken exclusively from Gospel Scripture, as the Person 
of our Lord, with the crossed nimbus, frequently occurs. There are also 
other figures, with the plain nimbus; and along the inferior faces, where 
the " Runes" appear, there is a trail of sinuous foliage, with birds and 
quadrupeds nestling among the leaves. Several of the figures, and por- 
tions of the inscriptions, are nearly effaced ; yet enough is preserved of 
the latter to provoke inquiry, and puzzle the various attempts that are 
ever being made to decipher them. Pennant, who found the pillar lying 
in pieces in the church in 1772, has given a tolerably full and correct 
transcript of the Latin sentences, eked out a little here and there by the 
kindly conjectures of the Itinerarium Septentrionale of Gordon, but makes no 
attempt upon the Runes, which in his time probably did not much excite 
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attention. Neither, in the present day, does it seem to be generally 
known what recent investigations have been able to discover with respect 
to the exact import of these hitherto variously rendered inscriptions, 
- - ~" "how far separate conclusions have tallied with each other, or whether 
any uniformity of opinion prevails with regard to the precise object of 
the memorial itself, and the age in which it was erected. The late £>r 
Duncan of Ruthwell, who, with other accomplishments, was " gifted" 
with a strong love of antiquarian lore, has described the monument 
with great particularity in his account of the parish of Ruthwell. 
Like other archaeologists who have meddled with the theme, the worthy 
minister took a shy at the Runes, Romanisms, and other plaguy ob- 
scurities, which was very instructive in its way ; but he did the cause 
more service when, in the exercise of a liberal taste not often discover- 
able among his class, he rescued the fragments from further dilapidation 
and contempt, and bound them together within the shady covert of his 
garden. Here the pillar now stands secure, in memory, at once of some 
long since forgotten event, and of a man who, in the midst of a faithful 
discharge of his professional duties, could yet find leisure to gratify a 
wholesome desire to conserve and illustrate the antiquities of his country. 
Were Scotch antiquarianism good for anything, it would remember this 
Act, take it to heart, and improve. 



CHAPTER II. 

FIRST-POINTED PERIOD. 

The anomalous and greatly relaxed forms which began to manifest 
themselves among the lumpish features of Norman art, in the last half 
of the twelfth century, although indicative enough of a coming change 
in the character of Church Architecture, do not appear in any stage of 
their development ever to have approximated so nearly to the latent style, 
or even ultimately to have lapsed so entirely into it, in Scotland, as in 
England. This will be observed in the greater number of pointed forms 
existing among the transitional buildings of the latter country than 
are to be met with in the former, — where an apparent unwillingness to 
part with some of the fundamental expressions of the earlier type, and 
more particularly with the semi-circular arch, for ever kept the two 
styles from blending harmoniously. Nevertheless, when, about forty 
years after the death of David I., the new pattern was perfected in both 
countries, no diversities excepting those of mere size and quality of 
workmanship would seem to have distinguished the northern type from 
that of 4he south. The Scotch First-Pointed Cathedral was a much 
smaller and plainer structure than its southern contemporary ; but in 
all other respects the mutual resemblance was as strict as that which 
had already subsisted between the sister Churches throughout the whole 
of the Norman period. 

The predominance of Norman and First-Pointed work in the Con- 
ventual Churches, has already been alluded to. In the Cathedrals, on 
the other hand, the work which is generally of a superior kind, will be 
found in most instances more exclusively First and Second Pointed. 

At Glasgow, — famous from its entireness, and the almost unrivalled 
grandeur of its crypt, — the work in the choir, Lady Chapel, and great 
crypt, is, with some slight exceptions, wholly First-Pointed, but gene- 
rally late in the style ; Seeond-Pointed in the nave, chapter-house, 
lateral crypts, and other portions of the building, though in many or 
most of the details exhibiting a remarkable following of the earlier 
type. At Dunblane, the work in the nave is almost entirely pure 
First-Pointed ; but the choir, which has been miserably repaired for 
parish worship, retains very little of its pristine features. The nave of 
the Cathedral at Brechin is very plain, late in the stylo, and a good deal 
mixed with Second-Pointed, of which the north-west tower, and a large 
window over the west entrance are the most considerable portions : the 
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choir, which has dwindled to a mere fragment, is early and pure First- 
Pointed, rather plain outside, hut with rich and very elegantly-moulded 
features within. At Dunkeld, there is a repaired choir showing some 
scanty portions of First-Pointed work, and a ruined nave, north-west 
tower, and a rectangular chapter-house, all in the style of the succeed- 
ing period. St Andrews has been already noticed as containing a 
moiety of fine First-Pointed work, hut everywhere in a state of extreme 
dilapidation. At Kirkwall, the presbytery, easternmost bay of the choir, 
and western doorways, are of fine First-Pointed : the* remainder of the 
building, as already mentioned, being, with the exception of the tower 
and a few unimportant details, entirely of Romanesque and transitional 
Romanesque date. Elgin is principally late First-Pointed, and transi- 
tion from First to Second Pointed, the undermost portions of the western 
towers seem to be Norman; and the chapter-house — a fine lofty 
octangular structure, in almost perfect condition — is purely of Second- 
Pointed date. 

Of the Conventual Churches, more or less the work of this period, 
are to be cited as least ruinated, or, more correctly speaking, least ap- 
proaching to extinction, Arbroath, Holyrood, Paisley, Dundrennan, 
New- Abbey, Whithern, Inchmahome, — beautifully situated on a small 
wooded island of that name in Loch Monteith,— and Pluscardine, in 
Morayshire, a fine and highly interesting structure with some First- 
Pointed details, but mainly of transition from First to Second Pointed, 

It would occupy too much space to enter into even a partially detailed 
description of these buildings, but a few general characteristics should 
be specified. 

At Pluscardine, Dunkeld, Dunblane, Paisley, New Abbey, Dun- 
drennan, Inchmahome, and Whithern, there are no aisles to the choir ; 
at Inchmahome, the nave has a north aisle only; and at Dundrennan, 
New- Abbey, Elgin, and Pluscardine, besides the nave aisles (which in 
Elgin are double) there is an east aisle to the transepts, but no west one, — 
an arrangement which also obtains at Melrose, and is distinctly traceable 
in the ruins at St Andrews, Arbroath, and Dryburgh. It is to be ob- 
served also, that the "churches at Brechin, Dunblane, Whithern, and 
Inchmahome are, and apparently ever were, without transepts : and that 
in many of those of cruciform plan, the choir would seem almost 
of necessity to have extended a good way westward of the intersection, 
as the space between it and the presbytery is frequently of very con- 
tracted dimensions. Traces of such an arraugement are, certainly, 
not now visible in any of the early churches specified above ; but 
that it did actually exist is evidenced by the position of the stone 
rood-loft at Melrose, which stretches across the western limb of the 
building at the fourth pillar from the intersection, unequivocally 
marking, thereby, the precise boundary of the choir, which, but for such 
an arrangement, could scarcely have existed at all, as the space to the 
east of the tower comprises nothing but the presbytery, a corner chapel 
on each side, and the aisle of the transepts. In some cases, however, it 
is quite probable that the choir did not extend just so far, but may have 
included the tower only, as in all instances except Melrose and Dryburgh, 
the plans of which are very similar, the intermediate space is more 
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ample, though not always commensurate with the 
length of that division of the structure generally 
regarded as wholly belonging to the nave. 
Nevertheless, as the proposition here advanced is 
only conjectural, and has no support of a positive 
kind from the arrangements of more than one 
of the buildings above alluded to, it would not 
be just to press it beyond what the actual circum- 
stances warrant. But for the purpose of showing 
how far these circumstances are suggestive of the 
view taken, it will be useful to compare the 
longitudinal proportions of the two principal 
limbs of some of the larger churches, without re- 
gard to the age to which they respectively belong 
— premising, that in the enumeration of the 
arches eastward of the intersection is included 
the arch opening on the transept aisle, — that in 
most cases the presbytery is never more important 
than an elevated apsidal termination to the cen- 
tral division of the church, — that the names of 
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choir and nave are applied, in the ordinary and conventional sense, to the 
eastern and western limbs respectively, — and that the several parts of 
the building, though spoken of as entire, are in many, or perhaps in 
most instances, actually, for the greater part, reduced to little more than 
the ground-plan. 

Arbroath. 

Presbytery, 35 ft 5 in. long. 

Choir, 3 arches. 

Nave, 9 arches, including the arch of the western towers. 

Jedburgh. 

Presbytery, 31 ft 7 in. 
Choir, 2 arches. 
Nave, 9 arches. 

Dunfermline. 

Presbytery, 19 ft 8 in. wide ; original length uncertain. 

Choir, destroyed. 

Nave, 8 arches, including the tower arch. 

Melrose. 
Presbytery, 24 ft. 
Choir, 2 arches. 

Nave, reduced to 8 arches— probably some three or four short of 
the original number. 

Dryburgh. 
Presbytery, 36 ft. 
Choir, 2 arches. 
Nave, 6 arches. 

Dundremuin. 
Presbytery and Choir (undistinguished), reduced to 47 ft — appa- 
rently much about the original length. 

Iona. 
Presbytery, 26 ft 6 in. 
Choir, 3 arches. 
Nave (without aisles), 63 ft 7 in. 

In other churches, the longitudinal proportions of the eastern and 
western limbs are more equally balanced. At Kirkwall,* for instance, 
where the aisles extend to the east end, the presbytery, which is ele- 
vated three steps, has two arches, the choir four arches, and the nave 
eight. At Elgin, the presbytery (elevated two steps) has two bays 

* Mr Neale, in Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man, &c, remarks the u enormous 
apparent size" of the Cathedral at Kirkwall, which he attributes to the extreme nar- 
rowness of the plan. This, however, is a peculiarity which more or less must have dis- 
tinguished many others of the great churches in Scotland, when entire. Dunblane, 
Arbroath, and Dundrennan, are all very long churches, compared with their breadth. 
The proportions of Glasgow Cathedral are almost identical with those of Kirkwall ; and 
in St Andrews there must hare been the idea of longitudinal magnitude in still greater 
degree than in either of these ; for while the length of St Magnus is only rather more 
than four-and-a-half times its width, the proportionate length of St Andrews is over five 
and three-fifths times. 
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without aisles, 23 ft 7 in. in length ; the choir has four hays, 86 fib 
4 in., flanked oq the south by the Lady Chapel, and by the retro-choir 
on the north, arranged as aisles, with a passage across the latter to the 
chapter-house ; and the nave, a double arcade on each side, each of six 
arches, the space between the western towers forming one bay more to 
the length of the central division. At Pluscardine, the choir consists 
of three bays without aisles 56 ft 8 in. in length : of the nave nothing 
remains but a fragment of the south wall. 

New Abbey has two roomy bays, without aisles, to the east of the 
tower, with six arches to the west of it. At St Andrews, the presby- 
tery is 46 ft 7 in., the choir having five arches, and the nave twelve. 
At Paisley there is a length of 123 feet to the choir, with six arches to 
the nave. At Glasgow, besides the Lady Chapel, there are five arches 
in the choir and eight in the nave. At Dunblane, the choir has six 
bays without aisles ; the nave an arcade on each side of eight arches 
of unequal span. Dunkeld has a choir of four bays without aisles, and 
a nave of seven arches. At Brechin, the choir (without aisles), origi- 
nally, as appears by the foundation which is still traceable, 84 ft 4 in. 
in length, is now reduced to 30 ft 10 in.; the nave having a north and 
south arcade each of five arches, the tower forming an additional bay on 
the north side. At Holyrood, the nave — all that is left of the Abbey 
Church — has an arcade of eight arches. And at Inchmahome there are 
including the tower-arch, three arches to the nave, and 76 ft 6 in. of 
internal length to the choir, which is rather better than two feet more 
than that of the western division. 

These particulars, it is believed, will be sufficient to convey a pretty 
determinate idea of the general plan and scope of the larger Cathedral 
and Monastic Churches ; but before proceeding to* name some less im- 
portant examples of the same class, it will be proper to notice in the 
Abbey Church at Kelso, an instance of peculiar plan directly the con- 
verse of that' in the whole of those which have been cited. Here the 
nave stretches no more than two bays to the west of the tower and 
transepts : the transepts also are each of two bays ; and if, as there may 
be some reason for believing, the choir, which is extremely dilapidated, 
had but little building eastward of the two existing arches more than 
the usual presbytery, the whole structure must originally have presented 
much of its present squat and huddled appearance. 

Among the other Conventual Churches connected with this period, 
Kilwinning shows portions of. fine pure First-Pointed work : but the 
building is represented now by little more than a fragment of the south 
transept. The choir, which is all that remains of Bestennet Priory 
Church, near Forfar, is a small and rather rudely constructed oblong 
without aisles, with a row of single-light lancets in the side walls, a 
decapitated triplet in the east end, and a late tower with a dwarf broach 
on the north-west. At Culross, Perthshire, some parts of the conventual 
buildings are extant, besides a modernised cruciform choir of late date 
without aisles, and a fine and very perfect tower originally central, of 
early Second-Pointed character. The chapel of the Maison-Dieu, at 
Brechin, founded about 1256, is an elegant and pure First-Pointed 
fragment consisting of the south elevation and a small portion of the 
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east wall, containing a fine doorway, and three single-light lancets finely 
moulded and topped with the scoinson-arch within. On Inchcolm, in the 
Firth of Forth, are also remains of the abbey buildings and church, 
the latter chiefly plain First-Pointed. Ardchattan Priory, grandly 
situated on the north side of Loch Etive, is a rude and extremely dilapi- 
dated church without aisles, 67 feet in length : the date given as that of its 
foundation — about 1230— : agrees with the character of a few straggling 
details still existing at both extremities. The priory-church on the 
little island of Oransay, immediately south of Colonsay, although pre- 
senting in its east end some likeness to First-Pointed, should more pro- 
perly be classed among the earlier churches of the following period : — 
Like Ardchattan, the plan is a narrow parallelogram without aisles, 
internally 77 ft 8 in. in length, and presenting much of the same rude- 
ness in the masonry. The domestic buildings are on the north and 
north-east, and seem to have been extensive, but are now much broken 
down, and show nothing of the curious triangular arches that remained 
entire at the time of Pennant's visit. At the east end of the modernised 
church at Wigton, in Galloway, which is probably a fragment of the 
Dominican Priory, founded a.d. 1267 — are some early features either of 
First-Pointed or transitional-Romanesque date. Luce, in the same 
county, founded a.d. 1190, has traces of First-Pointed, but its architec- 
tural features are nearly lost, and the only preserved compartment is 
the chapter-house, which is of Second-Pointed date. Kinloss, Moray- 
shire, founded about 1150, is nearly extinguished, but shows some in- 
teresting remains of First and early Second Pointed date. Saddell, in 
Kintyre, founded also about 1150$ is a mass of confused and featureless 
ruins, utterly destitute of architectural interest, a needy proprietor, or a 
" Modern Goth," as he is euphonised in a local history, having carried 
away all the dressed stones for building purposes. Cambuskenneth 
survives only in a solitary tower, and a bit of wall containing a door- 
way. And in the remains at Incheffray, Lindores (like Saddell, also 
ruthlessly dilapidated from time to time of late years, for the miserable 
gain of its material), North-Berwick, and Eilean More in Loch Tay, 
are presented nothing but straggling heaps of shapeless masonry, with 
scarcely a feature to distinguish them from any ruins of purely secular 
character. 

So much for the Cathedral and Monastic Churches. A few remarks 
equally concise and general must serve for the Parochial Churches and 
Chapels. Like those of Norman date, they are all greatly ruinated, 
mostly of small or medium size, rudely constructed, without towers, and, 
with very few exceptions, confined in plan to a narrow oblong, in which 
the chancel is not architecturally marked. The details also are few, 
and generally of the homeliest character. A plain chamfer-edged door- 
way in both extremities of the south wall, and occasionally (when the 
church is of the larger kind) another near to the west end of the north 
wall, is the usual arrangement as regards the entrances. The disposi- 
tion of the windows is various. One short gable lancet, flush with the 
external wall, and enormously splayed within, is common in west ends, 
and sometimes there is- one only of same kind, but of greater length, in 
the east elevation, as at St , Glenearn, Perthshire, and in a good 
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many of the Argyleshire chapels, though a similar paucity in that part 
of the building does not often occur in the eastern counties. In other 
instances east ends are pierced with two short lancets set close on the 

outside, and opening together under one arch within, as at St , Allo- 

way, Ayrshire, or with a long unequal triplet of detached lancets, each 

with a distinct rear-arch, as at St , Logie, Forfarshire, St Mary, 

Cowie, near Stonehaven, St , Rattray, north of Peterhead, and in the 

sacristy of the demolished church at Mains, near Dundee. In other 
though rarer cases the three lancets are of equal height and separated 
from each other by a buttress, as in the chancel of the church at Preston- 
kirk, Haddingtonshire, or stand widely apart without buttresses, and 
topped by a smaller lancet in the middle of the gable, as in the chapel in 
Kildrummy Castle, Aberdeenshire. And sometimes there is a couplet 
with a short buttress between, as in the little church at Pert, Forfarshire; 
and frequently a detached couplet without a buttress, as in the chancel 

of St Blane, island of Bute ; St , Mortlach, Banffshire ; Cockpen, 

Mid-Lothian ; Oarnock, Fifeshire ; and St , near Keith, East 

Lothian ; in which last it is surmounted by a gable visica inclosing a 
diminutive lancet of peculiar form. In most instances the rear vault is, 
like the external aperture, pointed, and occasionally has the scoinson- 
arch,* though the semicircular form, as in Norman work, is not unfre- 
quent. 

It would not appear that the smaller First-Pointed churches existed 
more numerously in certain parts of Scotland than in others ; for, like 
those of the Norman period, their remains are to be met with dispersedly 
all over the country. But, wherever found, the architectural character 
continues the same in all, a slight refinement in the treatment of the details 
only being sometimes perceptible in churches above the average size. 

One of the largest of the series is St Mary, Cowie, already referred to as 
showing a common and very effective window arrangement in eastern ele- 
vations. It is 74 feet 6 in. in length, by 25 ft in width, so that the propor- 
tions must have been elegant. On the other hand, the roofless chapel in 
the burying-ground at Glenearn is one of the smallest, the external length 
being only 31 ft 6 in. St Kentigern, Lanark, has been a large church 
with a distinguished chancel, of which, however, little else than the arch 
remains ; the nave retains a north arcade of six arches plain, and late 
in the style, also the south wall, in which are preserved a range of very 

characteristic lancets and a shafted doorway of earlier date. St , 

Muthill, is another instance of a First-Pointed church not of cathedral or 
monastic foundation with the unusual accompaniment of aisles, though 
to the nave only, that on the north side of two arches, the other one of 
three, of two chamfer orders from octagonal pillars without capitals. 

* " Almost all walls of mediaeval character were built with an inner and outer facing 
of dressed stone, the middle being filled in with rubble-work and grouting as the work 
proceeded. One of the purposes for which the scoinson arch was used was to carry the 
inner face of such walls, the outer face being carried by the window arch." — Sharped 
Treatise on Window Tracery. 

It seems more likely that the object of the scoinson arch was merely to coyer and 
ornament the open and naked form of the rear-vault. One of the purposes of all arches 
is to carry the superincumbent wall, but in what manner this is done more effectually by 
the scoinson arch than by an arch of any other kind, it would not be easy to under- 
stand. 
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The picturesque Norman tower described in a former page, stands at 
the west end, awkwardly brought into but not filling up the entire 
width of the nave. The chancel-arch, also of two orders and without 
imposts, is entire, but the chancel itself is wasted down almost to the 
ground. 

Other examples, but all of a much simpler kind, are the naves of St 
Bridget, Douglas, Lanarkshire, and St Mary, Inchmartin, Perthshire, 

the latter containing the chancel-arch entire ; St , Rossie, also in 

Perthshire, a plain oblong, nearly 68 feet in length, with some rather no- 
ticeable details ; the chancel of St Mary, Rothesay, a small but interest- 
ing remain, with monumental recesses containing effigies; St , 

Temple, Mid-Lothian, chiefly of early Second-Pointed date, but mixed 
with First-Pointed features; the truncated chancel, and probably 

some portions of the nave, of St , Orail, Fifeshire, with chancel 

arch from triple-shafted responds ; St ■, Altyre, Morayshire, 

a roofless but in other respects nearly entire oblong, internally 56 feet in 
length, with single-light lancets in the side walls, and a plain pointed 
window of two lights divided by a monial simply diverging in the 
head and showing the scoinson arch within, in the east end. At Mort- 
lach, Banffshire, the church, which is externally 90 feet in length by 29 
ft 10 in. in width, is still used for parish worship ; but a sweeping repair 
in 1829 has destroyed every estimable feature, except the long narrow 
lanciform couplet in the east wall. A tradition, somewhat akin to that 
related of the ruined church at Gamrie in the same county, prevails 
about the place, that Malcolm II. having defeated the Danes at Mort- 
lach, about the year 1010, out of gratitude enlarged the church, and 
erected the district into an episcopal see, afterwards translated by David I. 
to Aberdeen ; and some not very obvious scorings on the north-west 
of the building are appealed to by those who entertain the story, as 
marking between the original work and the "three spear-lengths" 
which, in fulfilment of his vow, Malcolm added on that occasion. The 
chapel in that very noble ruin, Kildrummy Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
though now, like the castle itself, a mere fragment, bears evidence in its 
few remaining features of having been a very elegant and capacious 
structure. What remains of it is little more than the east wall, with 
its triplet of lancets and broken gable light. On the outside these 
windows are of two plain chamfer orders, but in the interior are finely 
moulded, and have an outer scoinson-order supported on each side by a 
cylindrical wall-shaft. The chapel is raised one story, and has, or rather 
formerly had, a vaulted chamber under it like a crypt. The roofless 
but not much ruinated church at Buittle, in Galloway, is the only other 
example in the eastern counties that remains to be cited. It consists of 
chancel and nave, separated by an arch of two orders from moulded re- 
sponds, with a heavy bowtel-shaft supporting the soffit rib. The west 
front has a plain round-headed doorway and a single lancet directly 
over it ; and in the east elevation is a long unequal triplet, below which 
a Scoto-Genevan doorway has been bored by the last worshippers. The 
form of the chancel is peculiar, its breadth being four feet more than 
that of the nave. 

The Argyleshire Churches and Chapels, of which scarcely anything 
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has as yet been said, form a large proportion of the aggregate remains 
in the southern division of Scotland. They do not possess, however, 
much architectural interest, being for the greater part very rude build- 
ings, with details in most instances even less laboriously fashioned than 
those in the plainest of the chapels just above spoken of. Regarding 
their age, it would, in at least many instances, be venturous to speak 
except in very general terms. Some specimens are certainly First- 
Pointed, and others have much of Romanesque expression; but the 
greater number have so little of definite character, that it seems nearly 
impossible to fix the period of their erection, though it is evident that 
part of them are not older than the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The material which has been employed in their construction is the thin 
slaty stone of the country, interspersed with granite and other stones of 
lumpish form ; and of these, without having undergone much prepara- 
tion, windows and doorways are sometimes made, though for such parts 
of the building dressed sandstone — occasionally of a bright red colour — 
has much more frequently been chosen. In plan and general appear- 
ance, the more definable of the series resemble very closely the First- 
Pointed Chapels in the eastern counties, but with some differences in the 
adjustment of detail. The doorway — for it is not often that we find 
more than one — is not, for instance, always in one or other of the side 
walls ; and the windows, which are generally limited to two or three at 
most, are placed apparently more to meet some local necessity than to 
harmonize with v the conventional rules of church arrangement. The 
fewness, smallness, and unsettled position of the perforations — which, it 
may be suggested, were, in all likelihood from the want of glazing ma- 
terial, left quite open — were designed doubtless with a view to shelter in 
exposed situations, and also perhaps as a means of partial defence against 
the irruptions of the Northmen and other predatory strangers. At St 
Oran in Iona, and Kilneimh in Isla, for example, the greatest shelter is 
on the west, and the greatest exposure on the east and north ; and ac- 
cordingly, in both cases the doorway is in the west end, and the win- 
dows, of which there are only two in each building, are placed north and 
south in the one, and east and south in the other. Many other examples 
occur in which a similar apparent accommodation to local requirement 
is observable, except perhaps as regards the doorway, which is generally 
to be found in one or other of the side walls. In these the east eleva- 
tion is not unfrequently blank, and sometimes, in the same instance, the 
west one also. In a good many cases the vacancy occurs on the north 
side, but never on the south, at least not on that side in any one of the 
chapels referred to in the present narration. The west end, when pierced 
at all, has never more than one short light, placed either in a central 
part of the wall itself, or higher up in the apex of the gable ; and the 
treatment of the east elevation is seldom more complex, — a single lancet, 
or narrow round-headed light of moderate length, being a very common 
allowance in that part of the building, or at most a couplet of long lanci- 
form lights, set sufficiently wide of each other to afford room for the 
enormous expansion of their splays in the interior wall. 

Such is the general character of churches and chapels of small and 
medium size still numerously existing in various stages of dilapidation, 
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iii every district of Argyle. It will be scarcely necessary to enter upon 
any lengthened account of them individually, as they are all much akin 
to one another, and rarely contain details worthy of much observation. 
Nevertheless, the names of places where remains exist, as well as a pass- 
ing remark on the remains themselves, may be recited for the benefit of 
the traveller, who, if happily he hath united to his veneration for anti- 
quity a wakeful love of Nature, will find a tireless delight in tracking 
their solitary and often very hidden retreats through a country every- 
where abounding in prospects of surpassing beauty and grandeur. 

Commencing with the southern extremity of the long but easily-tra- 
versed peninsula of Kintyre, which will be found to open conveniently upon 
the more ramified districts of the country, — we find, at Kiels, the ruins 
of St Columba, beautifully situated in a burying-ground quite close to 
the shore. The dimensions are somewhat singular, the length outside 
being 75 ft 3 in., the width only 18 ft 10 in. ; but originally the pro- 
portions would have been more congruent, for an unbonded junction 
in the north wall at about 29 ft from the east end sbows that the build- 
ing has been latterly that much elongated. Westward of the junction 
the masonry is of the usual rude description ; but the stones of the 
added part are squared and of the form usually found in Norman work. 
There is a plain round-headed doorway on the south-west, and two or 
three small round-headed single-light windows in the north and south 
walls towards the east end, but no other details of any interest. 

Between Kiels and Campbelton, on the east side of the^river, is Kil- 
blaan, remembered only as the site of a chapel and burying-ground ; 
and further on, but lying a mile or two off the road in the direction of 
Machrihanish, is Kilcoivin, where a considerable portion of the church 
remains. Kilkieran, prettily situated on the south side of Campbelton 
Bay, and within quite a short walk of the town, contains some fragments 
of crosses worth seeing; but nothing of the church, which is said to 
have been the most important in the south of Kintyre. At a greater 
distance from the town, and topping a rocky declivity on the opposite 
side of the bay, is the burying-ground and chapel of Kilchouslan. The 
chapel, which is rather more than 58 feet in length, is nearly entire, and 
is curious from having all its apertures square-headed. There is one 
small narrow light in the east end, one in the west end, and three, along 
with a small doorway, in the south wall. The north wall, as is not un- 
frequently the case, is blank, and seems to have been lengthened about 
20 feet, as there is a fissure similar to that at Kiels at that distance 
from the east end. 

With the exception of Saddell Abbey, there is nothing of any note on 
the eastern shore of the peninsula north of Kilchouslan till we come to 
Skipness. But crossing in a northwesterly direction from Campbelton, 
and taking the circuitous road to Skipness by the opposite coast, the 
ruins of two rather interesting chapels are to be met with on the way. 

The first is situated in the road-side hamlet of Kilchenzie, some four 
miles or so out of the burgh, and about two from the nearly obliterated 
burying-ground of Kilmichael. In plan and proportions, Kilchenzie 
resembles very much the chapel at Kiels, the length being 75 feet, the 
width 22, but the features look a little earlier. There is a south T 
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west doorway, and two or three round-headed windows of small size in 
the south wall, one window of same kind being placed in the middle of 
the east elevation. 

The other chapel is at Killean, about twelve miles onward, and 
nearly opposite to the low grassy island of Gigha, which is readily 
visited from Tayinloan in the immediate vicinity. Killean was proba- 
bly one of the high churches — a mother-church perhaps — of the country, 
for the details are more elaborated than is customary, and there is the 
rarity of what seems to be either a sacristy or chantry chapel on the 
north-east. There is also, besides the south-west doorway, another one 
on the south near the east end ; and there are probably other indica- 
tions of a more than usually distinguished chancel existing in the in- 
terior, but of these nothing can be said, as the east end of the building, 
with the sacristy, is inclosed for burial. All the walls are nearly per- 
fect except the west one, which is down, and contain narrow round- 
headed lights on both sides, with moulded rear-arches. In the east end 
is a very long couplet, formerly separated by a buttress : these have a 
row of the tooth ornament carried round the edge of the external open- 
ings, and a moulded label, which, after descending in steps to the spring 
of the gable and there curving into a quasi-capital to a corner nook- 
shaft, is returned along the side walls in a cornice. 

Beyond Killean, to the northern boundary of Kintyre, the only place 
we meet with of any note is the little wayside clachan or kirk-town of 
Kilcalmonell ; but of the church itself, which presided over a wide pro- 
vince, nothing exists except perhaps in very partial combination with the 
modern structure in the adjacent burial-ground. One of its " pendicles," 
however, the Chapel of St Columba, at Skipness, remains nearly entire. 
Turning off to the right a few miles north of Kilcalmonell, you come 
to it by a hilly road, from the summit and eastern descent of which a 
magnificent prospect of Kilbranan Sound and the torn peaks of the 
Arran Mountains is obtained. 

St Columba — and it is curious to find the name in possession of both 
extremities of the peninsula — stands prettily quite close to the shore, and 
neighbourly with the stalwart ruins of Skipness Castle, which is sup- 
posed in part to be coeval with the chapel itself. The external length 
of the chapel is 82 ft, the width 27, the largest ecclesiastical structure, 
therefore, in Kintyre, and probably also in the whole of Argyle, if the 
cathedral at Iona alone be excepted. The details though plain, as 
usual, are of very good character, and seem to be of advanced First- 
Pointed date. There is a plain pointed doorway on the south-west, 
another on the north-west, and a south-east one to the chancel — which 
although sufficiently defined by the disposition of the windows, &c, is 
not distinguished in the architecture. All the windows have the scoin- 
son-arch, and with the doorways are formed of a bright red sandstone, 
which has rather a pleasing effect, but contrasts oddly with the dark 
slaty material of the general building. The east window is of two lights 
simply divided by a monial : those in the side walls are narrow lancets ; 
and of same kind is one in the middle of the west end of smaller size, 
topped by a square aperture in the gable, which is probably quite 
modern. 
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Oat of Kin tyre, the road passes into Knapdale by the narrow isthmus 
of Tarbert, and from the village the traveller may continue his course 
either straight forward to Ardrishaig, which is a good starting-point for 
the central parts of the district ; or by turning round to the left, find 
his way more immediately into the interior by the finely diversified 
route along the side of Loch Tarbert. 

Taking the latter road, a run or a walk — and he who is accustomed 
to look at more than the outside of nature will know which best to choose 
— of some twelve or fourteen miles brings us to the old feudal Place of 
Kilberry. The chieftain's tower, rising finely out of the wood, and com- 
manding a noble prospect of the Sound and mountains of Jura, dates 
originally from a.d. 1497, but the work is mainly not older than the 
beginning of the present century. The Church of St Berry, or Barry, 
more properly perhaps, stood quite close by on the landward side ; but 
not a vestige of it, or even of its surrounding burying-ground, now re- 
mains. The site, however, is still marked and rendered interesting by 
a broken cross and a few carved slabs, which deserve to be better taken 
care of. 

Continuing onward for some distance nearly straight north of Kil- 
berry, and afterwards rounding the head of Loch Killisport, we find in 
a sequestered bushy nook near the rim of the lake, the ruined Chapel of 
Cove, so named from its proximity to a cavern in the overhanging rocks. 
Of the chapel, which is only 42 feet in length, there need nothing be said, 
as its features are without interest. The cave has evidently been a reli- 
gious cell connected with the chapel, or had existed as such before the 
chapel was founded ; for on entering it we find an altar, still nearly 
entire, on the east side, with a small cross-calvary cut in the face of the 
rock behind, and an oval-shaped piscina scooped out of the floor near to 
its south-west corner. 

At a considerable height above the cave, a narrow road— -for the most 
part a mere foot or bridle-track, running at first in a line with the loch, 
and then striking away to the right through a wild valley — leads you 
on to the peaty clachan of Kilmory. If the traveller would see a pure 
Celtic village — one such as he may have met with in the pages of 
" Waverley" or " Rob Roy," and nearly such, perhaps, as that which 
originally gathered itself round the little Norman chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin, when first its mystic form arose on the solitary shore, — let him 
leave his fashionable wayfaring for a time, cross the moorland heights, 
and spend a day in Kilmory. There, whilst taking his welcome and 
his ease in every reeky hut, he may learn some notions better worth 
recording than the story of " Berigonium," and what his dinner stood 
him at Oban and Inverary. Looking down upon it from the height, 
and while yet somewhat in the distance, the houses seem like so many 
peat-stacks piled up on the bare slope ; and so jumbled together are they 
that one could almost suppose they had been brought ready-made to the 
brow of the ridge, and there tumbled down to settle at their will at the 
bottom. On approaching the outskirts of this rude heap, one of the 
first objects that attracts the eye is the ruined church, — a little oblong 
building scarcely 44 feet in length, with south-west doorway, a small 
round-headed window, very deeply splayed within, in each of the side 
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walls towards the east end, and a detached couplet of like form in the 
east elevation. 

In passing from place to place along the " nook-shotten" shore of 
Knapdale, the traveller, every now and then interrupted by deep inlets 
of the ocean, will have ta shape his course very much in accordance 
with circumstances ; but somehow or other, either by water or land, he 
may easily enough find his way to the old burying-ground of Kiels, 
situated on a sharp point of land at the mouth of Loch Swin. The 
chapel — standing prettily, but much exposed, on the rising-ground a little 
way back from the shore — is about 42 feet in length. In the east end 
there is one short and rather wide round-headed window, the interior 
cill of which has evidently been an altar, as it does not slope away in 
the ordinary manner, but drops into a fiat shelf a good bit below the 
foot of the light, and has a small niche on each side. As at Kilmory, 
the west end — in both cases the most unsheltered — is quite blank. 

From Kiels there is a ferry across the sound to Lagg in Jura; also 
a hilly road to Lochgilphead, where two or three days may be profitably 
spent in visiting objects in the neighbourhood — such as, for instance, 
the traceried and pictorial slabs at Kilmichael and Kilmartin, and the 
singular little oratory at Kilneuair, on the side of Loch Awe. Thence 
to Oban, either by Oladach and Dalmally, or more directly through the 
Lorn district between the lake and the sea, the country is beautiful, 
and comprehends many places of interest lying near to or not far distant 
from the way. 

Proceeding by the latter, as more continuous with our previous route, 
and passing through Kilmartin, a stretch of some twelve or fourteen 
miles brings us to the head of Loch Oraignish — a long narrow inlet of 
the sea of little beauty except at the lower end. Down three or four 
miles on its northern shore, and rather nicely situated on a gentle rise, 
is the ancient burying-ground and ruined chapel of Kilmory. The 
chapel is quite of the ordinary Argyleshire type, — a rude unbuttressed 
parallelogram 48 feet in length, with two one-light lanciform windows 
on the south, one on the north, and a detached couplet of like kind in 
the east end ; the west elevation, as it often happens, being left blank. 
The doorway is south-west, square-edged, and arched semicircularly in 
one stone. Inside the building there are two small niches respectively 
north and south of the east wall, and another — a benatura, evidently— 
immediately east of the doorway : and against both of the side walls are 
two stone coffins formed of separate slabs with ornamental carvings on 
the sides and ends. A few miles north of Oraignish is Kilmelfort, and 
still further on in the same direction, Kilninver ; then follows Kilmore, 
and after it, Kilbride, the last within little more than an hour's walk of 
Oban. At the whole of these places are burying-grounds, mostly con- 
taining carved slabs of interesting character, but all the chapels have 
perished, except, perhaps, ^hat of Kilmore, some portions of which seem 
still to exist in the lower parts of the present building. 

Oban is a lively little place, and from its central position is, like 
Tarbert and Lochgilphead, a capital headquarters for a few days' ex- 
ploration. If approaching it by the Loch Etive road, the ecclesiologist 
should drop aside at Dunstaffhage to see the chapel, which will be better 
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than afterwards doing so when on his march to or from Ardchattan. It 
is an interesting fragment, internally 67 feet in length, the masonry, as 
usual, very rude, but containing towards the east end a good deal of 
elaborated detail, in which the characteristic tooth and nail-head orna- 
ments are rife. The windows are narrow lancets, quite plain on the 
outside, but finely ornamented with arch-mouldings from banded shafts 
within. 

At Oban a large part of Argyle still lies open for research in the 
wide-spread districts of Appin, Morven, and Ardnamurchan. But here 
we must return to the south for a hurried run through the insular chapels 
lying readiest within reach of that portion of the mainland which we 
hare just traversed. And again commencing with the south end of 
Kintyre, we have, a few miles out to sea, the high island of 

Sand a, in which, in a rocky creek on the north side, are the ruins of 
a chapel scarcely 33 feet in length. There is a projecting piscina in the 
east wall, also the bowl of a small circular font which seems to have 
stood on three shafts, but nothing else of any interest. By Dr Mac- 
culloch, Mr Howson, and a writer in the Statistical Account, the chapel 
is respectively placed under the invocation of St Columba, St Ninian, 
and St Shenaghan. The first of these authorities has apparently confused 
the island chapel with that at Kiels on the neighbouring mainland shore ; 
but which of the two others is right, or whether both are wrong, who 
knoweth ? 

G-igha, a fine fertile island off the west-coast of the peninsula, acces- 
sible by ferry from Tayinloan, where there is also a small comfortable 
inn. The chapel is at Kilchattan, a retired picturesque spot about 
fifteen minutes' walk from the landing-place. It is a rude oblong, exter- 
nally 38 feet in length, with traces of a doorway on the south-west, and a 
window in each of the side walls near the east end. The east window is 
a very narrow lancet with red sandstone dressings, nearly six feet long, 
the rear-arch very wide, and formed, as in many other instances, of long 
slates. 

Eilban Moke, one of a cluster of small uninhabited islands off the 
Knap dale coast, between the mouths of Lochs Swin and Killisport, and 
easily visited from Kiels. Here the chapel is a very curious building, 
consisting of nave internally rather more than 16 feet in length, and 
chancel 13 ft 4 in., not distinguished on the outside, but separated 
within by a semicircular arch formed of thin slate stones. An apart- 
ment, which was probably a residence for the priest, appears to. have 
gone over the nave, as there is a projecting fire-place in the upper part 
of the west end. The chancel is vaulted semicircularly, and has two 
round-headed windows standing apart from each other in the east wall, 
the north one, like the window at Kiels, with its inner cill underdrawn 
and levelled for an altar. In the interior south wall is a large round- 
headed recess containing the tomb and headless effigy of an ecclesiastic ; 
and in the wall opposite are two recesses of same kind, the easternmost 
one pierced with a window behind, and having under the window a 
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lychnoscopic-looking aperture, blocked on the outside. The chapel 
evidently belongs to an early period, and most resembles Norman ; 
though subsequent alterations— designed, there can be no doubt, to pro- 
cure more shelter — have somewhat modified the pristine character of its 
details. Originally, the entrance was by a round-headed doorway 
north-west of the nave ; but this has been built up, and another one of 
square form and of much smaller size opened in the corresponding part 
of the wall opposite. The window-lights are also reduced by the inser- 
tion of a slate pierced with a narrow lancet, that on the south plain- 
pointed, the other one trefoiled. But the most important alteration is 
in the chancel-arch, which has been lessened, by blocking, to a small 
flat-headed doorway with a square hole pierced through on each side. 
As the light in the chancel, but more especially in the nave — which 
would seem chiefly to have been supplied through the arch — must have 
been greatly diminished by these alterations, the holes in the blocking 
may have been intended to compensate for the loss, though it is quite 
possible that they were made also to serve some other object. They are 
placed well down in the wall, and on the chancel side are overtopped 
with an aumbrye of the ordinary square form. 

Isla. — Although for the greater part eminently deficient in natural 
beauty, and on the whole what most scene-hunters would call a dull 
tame island, Isla will be found to afford in its numerous ecclesiastical 
remains, its crosses, and its sepulchral slabs, a good deal of exciting 
occupation to the ecclesiologist. Landing, as we shall suppose, at Fort 
Ellen, and taking some eight or nine miles of the coast road to the north, 
his first breathing-place will be in the did burying-ground of 

KUdcdton, situated on a bare fenny spot not far from the sea. The 
chapel though roofless is otherwise nearly entire, and rather above the 
average size. All the windows are long narrow lancets deeply splayed, 
and with semicircular rear-arches. Of these there are two, standing as 
usual apart from each other, in the east end, and two along with a door- 
way, in each of the side walls. In the west end there is only one small 
light in the gable. 

Eilean-an-teagaisg (that is, Island of learning), commonly called Texa, 
lying off and best visited from Port Ellen. Here are the ruins of a 
small chapel, showing traces of an altar, but with no details of any 
interest. 

Kilbride, near Port Ellen. The burying-ground exists, but — along with 
two other nearly obliterated Kils in the neighbourhood — contains nothing 
requiring notice. The place, nevertheless, should be visited by those 
who are curious in the matter of Celtic cottage-economy : in rudeness, 
reekiness, and picturesque confusion, it almost rivals the clachan of 
Kilmory. 

KilmughUm, within a couple of miles of Port Ellen on the way to 
Bowmore. A roofless chapel internally 38 feet in length, with very dila- 
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pidated side walls. The west elevation is blank, and there is only one 
small square-headed narrow gable-light in the east end. 

Kil-ar*rhu, properly Cill-ar-rutha, now Englished into Kilarrow, — at 
the head of Loch-in-Daal, and immediately adjacent to the little pic- 
turesque hamlet of Bridge-End. The church is entirely demolished ; 
but there are some slabs worth wading for among the rank vegetation 
in the buryiug-ground, and the stem of a sculptured cross on the pla- 
teau of a neighbouring mound called The Battery. 

Kilneimh, on the west side of Loch Gruinard, containing a very rude 
chapel internally 30 feet in length. The walls are quite perfect, and have 
only two windows — one of them low down in the middle of the east ele- 
vation, the other in the east end of the south wall, the arches round, and, 
with the jambs, formed of long slates which produce a very characteristic 
effect. The doorway is in the west end, arched semicircularly, and formed 
in the same unlaboured manner as the windows, without dressings. 
Opposite to it, and overlooking the churchyard wall, is the curious 
cruciform pillar formerly spoken of. 

Eilean Neimh, that is, Island of Heaven, off the mouth of Loch Gruin- 
ard. Here the chapel is also pretty entire; but all the details were 
greatly injured some years ago by a party of kelp-burners, who widened 
the doorway, blocked the windows, built a furnace and chimney in the 
north-east corner, laid Waste the burial-ground, and then- — what served 
the landlord right — decamped without paying a farthing of rent. It is 
a very small building, the internal'length being scarcely 22 feet, with 
features very much resembling Romanesque. The only apertures are 
two windows with enormous semicircular rear-arches in the east end of 
the south wall, and one of similar kind along with the remains of a 
doorway in the wall opposite. Traces of the altar, with a projecting 
shelf on each side of it, are quite discernible against the east end. 

Kikhoman, situated about the middle of the Rhinns on the west side. 
The church is quite extinct ; but the crosses and a few sepulchral slabs 
are worth visiting. 

Kiflcieran, by the wayside, and overlooking a picturesque dell and 
rivulet at the head of a narrow creek about two miles southward of 
Kilchoman. Of the chapel nothing is standing but the east end, which 
is entire, and a fragment of the south wall containing a ruined window. 
No windows appear in the east end, but within there are two recesses — 
that on the south flat-headed, the other one triangular, with a project- 
ing cill formed of a thick slate — which seem to have been altars. On one 
side (the northern) of these recesses, and in a line with them, is a small 
square niche, and on the other is a projecting piscina with a shallow cir- 
cular orifice. 

Eilean Orarisay, vulgarly called Oversay, off Portnahaven, in the south- 
ern extremity of the Rhinns. The chapel, dedicated in honour of St Orain 
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— a saint of whom little more seems to be known than that he accompanied 
St Oolumba to Iona, bat whose name is still preserved in many of the islets 
of the western archipelago— stands well elevated near the upper part of 
the island, but from which there is little to be seen else than the imme- 
diate pharos, and the houses of the Port straggling along the slopes of 
the opposite shore. The plan, as usual, is a simple parallelogram ex- 
ternally 48 feet in length, with features indicating considerable antiquity ; 
but its religious character is sadly impaired by the want of the accus- 
tomed cemetery, which, wasted, rubbishy, and overgrown, as it too fre- 
quently is, is often half the pathos of the old rural sanctuary. When the 
lighthouse was erected, the keeper, it seems, was permitted to dig the 
burial-ground for a garden ; but as nothing would grow in it, it was 
abandoned, so that the inclosure is now a bare paddock with nothing to 
interest the eye but the chapel itself. 

The chapel presents another instance of the practice of enlarging the 
original structure by means of an eastern extension, which, in the pre- 
sent case, is rather more than a fourth of the total length. As at Kiels 
and Kilchouslan, the new portion is put to without bonding ; but, ap- 
parently for the purpose of consolidating the union, a part of the origi- 
nal gable-wall has been left on each side and taken into the thickness of 
the new work, so that in the interior there is somewhat of the form of a 
constructive chancel. In the older building there are only two windows 
— a lancet in the north wall, and another along with a pointed doorway 
in the wall opposite : the west elevation is blank. In the appended 
work all the windows are flat-headed, except the east one, which is a 
narrow lancet in the gable. 

A neighbouring islet, locally called Mackenzie's island, was probably 
the seat of a Religious House of some kind, as traces of a burying- 
ground are still visible on the north side a little way up from the shore. 

Nearabus, in the Rhinns between Portnahaven and Port-Charlotte, 
A burying-ground, with a fragment of the chapel, a broken cross, and 
some carved slabs. Further on to the north, and not much distant from 
each other, are 

Kilmichael, and another Kil called the u Church-place," both with 
traces of burying-grounds. 

Kilmeny, about four miles from Port-Askaig, on the way to Bowmore. 
In the burying-ground, surrounded by a thicket of nettles, is a small 
fragment of the church ; and on a hillock outside is the stump of a 
pillar, which is probably the remains of a cross. x 

Kilfinlagan, prettily situated on a very small island in a fresh-water 
lake about two miles from Kilmeny. Here, among the ruins of what is 
said to have been a residence of the Lords of the Isles, is a small roofless 
chapel surrounded by a half-obliterated burying-ground ; but beyond a 
few worn slabs, there is nothing of much interest in the place. Nearer 
to Port-Askaig is 
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Kiels t where one or two good slabs, the stem of a sculptured cross, and 
a few traces of the chapel, will repay a passing visit. 

Eilban Naomh, that is, Holy Island, a small uninhabited island, 
forming the southernmost of the Garvelloch range, lying nearly midway 
between Scarba and Mull. The west side is high, bare, and extremely 
precipitous. The buildings, which, according to Dr Macculloch (Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands of Scotland) are the remains of a monastery, 
occupy a sheltered grassy hollow at the foot of the eastern slope. Their 
extent plainly denotes a Religious House of importance, but with the 
exception of a small roofless house made of uncemented slates, and con- 
taining a square-headed doorway, and one or two square apertures for 
windows, which may have been a chapel, the buildings are all too greatly 
reduced to afford any clew to their original plan and character. Like 
other places in the same district of Argyle, Eilean Naomh has the 
on viable reputation of being closely connected by common tradition with 
St Oolumba, who is said to have often visited and resided on the 
island while prosecuting his missionary labours : and the current belief 
that the ruined buildings belong to his age seems almost to have some 
countenance from the fact that one or two of them when entire must 
have greatly resembled the " circular and dome-roofed" cells of remote 
age, described by Dr Petrie as existing in Ardoilean, or High Island, off 
the west coast of Ireland. 

Other noticeable objects in this long-since deserted island are — an 
overgrown and almost obliterated burying-ground on the south of the 
ruins ; a water-spring at the head of a narrow creek in the adjacent 
shore, called St Columba's Well ; and a little pile of loose masonry, like 
an altar, flanked by a crossed slab, on the summit of a neighbouring 
height, which — as the writer was informed by a chance party of fisher- 
men, with whose legendary discourse he bewhiled the few dusky hours of 
an autumnal midnight among the rocks — is the tomb of ^Ethnea, mother 
of the illustrious saint. 

From the foregoing account, and from that in the first Chapter, an 
idea may be formed of what there exists of any importance in southern 
Scotland of ecclesiastical remains belonging to the two earlier periods 
of her attested architectural practice. The list, particularly of the 
smaller buildings, is' but a short one, and, as it will be observed, chiefly 
made up of examples in Argyleshire, where the absence of a crowded 
population and the comparatively few encroachments on the primitive 
condition of the soil, have tended to preserve the ancient places of sepul- 
ture and their chapels more than in other parts of the country. Never- 
theless, it must be borne in mind that in the eastern districts many ruin- 
ated churches and chapels are to be met with besides those described 
above, some of which unquestionably are, while others of the num- 
ber may possibly be, either of Norman or First-Pointed origin. Of 
this class are those at Stow, East-Calder (St Cutkbert), Mid-Lothian ; 
Crombie, Criech, Abdie, Fifeshire ; Culross (St Mary), Abruthven, 
Auchterarder (St Kentigern), Perthshire ; Oockburnspath, Berwick- 
shire ; Haddington (St Martin) ; Fordoun (St Palkdius), Arbuthnott 
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(St Tertian), Fetteresso, Kincardineshire ; Turriff, Kinkell, near Kin- 
tore, St Colm, near Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire ; Cullen, Gramrie,* 
Banffshire ; Kilchrist, near Beatily, Inverness-shire ; Monigaff, Girthon, 
Southwick, Grallowayshire ; Kirkbride hill-farm, between Sanquhar 
and Thornhill, Dumfriesshire : Kiels (St Columba), in the Moreen dis- 
trict of Argyle. 

Besides these, remains, mostly of very doubtful character, though in 
some instances apparently possessing a just claim to comparative anti- 
quity, exist at Currie, uogar, Glencross, Penicuik (St Kentigem), 
Mid-Lothian ; Nevay, Essie, Dun, Bthie (St Murdoch), Benvie, Aber- 
lemno, Panbride, Auldbar, Invergowrie, Forfarshire ; Dalgety, Cha- 
pel-Garden, Abercrombie, Fifeshire; Logie, near Stirling, Kilma- 
dock, Kinfauns, CHeneagles, Perthshire ; Nigg, Kincardineshire ; Drum- 
oak, Glentanar, Insch, Crimond, St Fergus (slight traces), Aberdeen- 
shire ; Boyndie (St Brandon), Banffshire ; Houstoun (St Peter), Kil- 
allan (St Fillari), Renfrewshire ; Campsie (St Machanus), Stirlingshire ; 
Pencaitland, Stenton, Oldhamstocks, East-Lothian ; St Ninian's Point, 
island of Bute; f Kilchattan, island of Colonsay, Kilviceon, island of 
Mull, Ardchattan (St Modan), Inch-Errich in Loch Awe, Argyleshire ; 
St Mungo, Little-Dalton, Dumfriesshire ; Kinneil, Cathie, Linlithgow- 
shire ; Polwarth, Edrom, Berwickshire ; Peebles, Broughton, Peebles- 
shire ; Kilbirnie (St Brandon), St Quivox, Prestwick (St Nicholas), 
Kirkoswald, Ayrshire ; Kirkmadrine, near Garlieston, Kirkdale (St 
Michael), Kirkchrist, Kirkmaiden, near Glasserton, Isle of Whithern, 
Galloway. 

Although in no particular less vague and coarsely compacted than 

* Gamrie. — A modern inscription over a window in the west end of this rained church 
affirms that it was built in 1004. The authority for this date seems to be a local tradi- 
tion, that — like Mortlach, in the same county, of which a similar story is told — it was 
founded about the beginning of the eleventh century to commemorate a signal defeat 
of the Danes : many of whose skulls were built into the walls, " where," says the author 
of the old Statistical Account of the parish, writing in 1791, " they remain entire : 
From hence it came to be called by some the Kirk of Sculls." The shell of the building 
may very likely be of old standing : but all the details are modern, the openings being 
mostly .square-topped, with plain bevilled edges. There is a segmental-arched doorway 
south-west, simply chamfered ; one of square form, edged with a quarter-roll, on the 
south-east ; and another in the west end : to this goodly number the last occupants have 
added a fourth, bored through the east wall, which before — no doubt as a defence 
against the blasts from the ocean — was quite blank. Internally, the church contains 
nothing that is of much interest : — A plain broken niche appears on your right on 
entering by the south-west doorway, and there are two more much of same kind on 
the same side near to the east end : also two anmbryes, one of them with moulded-edges, 
now scarcely within reach, in the northern part of the east wall, and the other, having 
a deep shelf in it, in the east end of the north wall. The plan of the church is a very 
disproportioned oblong without aisles, the internal dimensions being 90 ft 7 in., by 15 
ft 9 in. ; but it appears to have been subsequently elongated, as there is an unbonded 
junction in the wall westward a few feet of the south-east doorway ; the added portion 
being, very probably, intended as a more commodious chancel than that originally 
provided in the first building. The situation, which is reached by a narrow path along 
a declivity of a deep glen dipping down to the shore, is in the highest degree wild and 
solitary ; and there can be but few finer views anywhere of bold rocky coast scenery, 
than that from the sea-washed precipice occupied by the mouldering fane and its sur- 
rounding burying-ground. 

t The chapel or " monastery" that was founded in early times on Inchmarnoch, oif 
St Ninian's Point, still flourishes in the pages of the Guide Books : but all vestiges of it, 
and of the burying-ground by which it was surrounded, have long since passed away. 
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any of the specimens belonging to its class, the little building at the 
place last named is peculiarly interesting, on account of its occupying 
the supposed site of the first Christian temple raised in the south of* 
Scotland, — the Candida Casa of St Ninian, erected in the fourth century.* 
It stands upon a green slope of the shore, close to the village, with its 
eastern gable directed athwart the Solway, from which it must be a con- 
spicuous land-mark. The plan is a simple oblong, externally about 38 
feet in length ; and the material, which has been supplied from the neigh- 
bouring rocks, and used without dressing, is a species of gray and buff- 
coloured clay-slate, which, from its laminated texture, is found in the 
walls of the building split into pieces of every imaginable thickness. The 
remains of a pointed window in the east end, a small opening in the 
west gable, another in each of the side walls, two or three niches near 
the east end, and a rough square-shaped bracket on the south side of 
the east window, comprise the few broken and weather-beaten features 
of a building remarkable for nothing but its extreme rudeness, simpli- 
city of form, and stunted dimensions. On what authority the ground it 
stands on is regarded as the site of St Ninian's Church it would be in 
vain to inquire. All indubitable testimony respecting the veritable 
locale must have long since passed away, and even Tradition herself has 
begun to waver in her own belief, for the ruins of the Conventual Church 
in the neighbouring burgh now lay equal claim to the honour of repos- 
ing on the hallowed spot ; and the fragments of some arched cells, re- 
sembling a crypt, that lie open amidst a labyrinth of rubbish and rank 
vegetation at the east end of the burying-ground, are spoken of as the 
foundation of a much older building than the Prsemonstratensian Mo- 
nastery, which was founded by Fergus, Lord of Galloway, not earlier 
than about the middle of the twelfth century. f 

Windows. — The long narrow lanciform window of one light, more or 
less nearly flush with the external wall, and opening inwardly with a 
deep and wide splay, has already been quoted as that which universally 
obtains in the smaller Churches of the First-Pointed period. 

Even in the larger and finer Churches, the window, although ren- 
dered internally more ornate by the application of shafts and arch- 
mouldings, retains, in most instances, on the outside, very much the 
same characteristic simplicity of the primitive type. In the nave-aisles 
of Dunblane Cathedral are windows quite plain both outside and within, 
which may be described as a group respectively of two and of four Ian- 

* A small part of the supposed foundation of the White House is still visible above the 
turf on a rising ground north-west of the present building. The stones are the clay- 
slate of the vicinity, and — what is curious, and perhaps important to know — they are 
not bedded as in modern masonry, but raised vertically on edge, with their broader 
faces at right angles with the ground. 

f This building, which has already been spoken of, is a much-wasted oblong without 
aisles, measuring internally no more than 74 feet in length. The extreme west end is 
Romanesque, and retains a fine doorway on the south, of enriched character ; and there 
are traces of a south-west tower, which is said to have faUen down only a few years ago. 
Throughout the rest of the structure First-Pointed features prevail ; but with the ex- 
ception of two arched recesses in the east end of the interior north waU, showing some 
finely-moulded work, there is nothing of interest preserved in the building. 
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cets, pierced, so to speak, through a plate or slab set near to the external 
plane of the wall under a very obtusely-pointed arch with a drip-stone. 
* Of nearly like kind are the three-light windows in the south aisle of the 
ruined church at Muthill in the same county. A much later condition, 
though in general expression not differing greatly from these, is a group 
of several lanciform lights, not like the above, with the appearance* of 
being pierced through a solid wall, but individually formed of monial- 
bars, and put close to each other under an arch resting, as it were, upon 
their heads. There are three-light windows of this description in the 
north aisle of the Abbey-Church at Dunfermline, and a very large and 
fine one of five lights in the south transept of Dryburgh Abbey. The 
conventual church of New Abbey has windows also of this kind in the 
clerestory, — a group of five short lancets inclosed in a semicircle. 

Other forms less simple, and with features approximating to tracery, 
are, though not of frequent occurrence, occasionally to be met with, as 
in the clerestory and west front of Dunblane, where the windows are of 
two lights, with a foiled circle set over them, — very plainly treated out- 
side, though greatly elaborated by a range of shafted arches running 
continuously in front of the windows within, but so much apart from 
them as to leave a narrow passage round the building in the thickness 
of the wall. Notwithstanding, however, these occasional approaches 
towards the geometric forms of the succeeding period, the long narrow 
plain-headed lancet, in no wise fundamentally altered from that which 
we see in the rude country chapel, is mainly used in east and west ends, 
as also in the side walls of churches without aisles — as at Restennet and 
Brechin, for instance — though, for the sake of giving variety to the 
elongated plane of a gabled elevation, it is there generally surmounted 
by one or more windows of other forms, and diminishing in size as they 
successively near the summit. At Pluscardine, for example, the east 
end arrangement is a pyramidal group, consisting of a base tier of four 
contiguous lancets, over this a three-light window with plain intersect- 
ing tracery, then an oval aperture, and, surmounting that, a trefoiled 
triangle in the apex of the gable. At Elgin the arrangement is less 
diversified, there being two ground tiers, each of five lancets, filling up 
the entire width of the wall, and a large open circle above. At Kil- 
winning, where, as already stated, little more than a part of the south 
transept remains, there are three long lancets of equal height, over them 
an open circle, and, topping that, a small lancet with its head in the 
apex of the gable. The east window in the cathedral at Dunblane is 
rather an unusual variety of triplicate form for a large building, the 
central light being much taller and about five times the width of the 
narrow lancet on each side. In the west end of the same building the 
arrangement is peculiarly elegant. Over the doorway and its blind 
arch on each side, are three very long and very narrow two-light win- 
dows of equal height, with a cinquefoil in the head of the central window, 
and a quatrefoil in the head of the side ones ; and above these is a 
gable visica, set within a bevilled fringe of bay-leaves arranged zigzag- 
wise with their points in contact. At Glasgow, the Lady-chapel, which 
forms a projecting base to the east end of the Cathedral, is divided by 
buttresses into four bays, each containing a couplet of sharp-headed 
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lancets set in contact ; over which appears the narrow elevation of the 
choir, exhibiting an engaged group of four very long narrow lancets, 
the two central ones rising higher than that on each side, and a small 
oval window near the summit of the gable, but seen only on the outside. 

In early First-Pointed buildings of great size, the elliptical window — 
frequently plain and small, as in the cases just cited, but occasionally much 
enriched and on a large scale, as in some very beautiful fragmentary speci- 
mens at Kelso — seems to have been much used in gabled spaces ; but as the 
style advanced, and tracery began to be introduced, this at once graceful 
and appropriate form was exchanged for that of the large circular rose 
or marigold of twelve lights radiating from a foliated oculus, — of which 
class of window there are good and perfect examples of nearly uniform 
design at Jedburgh, Dryburgh, New Abbey, and Kirkwall. 

Doorways. — Among the rather numerous nearly perfect doorways exist- 
ing in the First-Pointed style, very few can be referred to as at all remark- 
able for grandeur either of size or design. Indeed, the principal entrance 
even in the largest churches is frequently of very moderate dimensions, 
and, with but two or three exceptions, the character of the moulded work 
falls infinitely short of that in the doorways belonging to the close of 
the Romanesque period. 

Rather plain yet well-moulded specimens of two, three, and four 
orders, with shafted jambs, occur at Lanark, the Maison Dieu at Brechin, 
and in the sides of most of the larger churches above spoken of. Those 
in the west ends of the cathedrals and monasteries range from three or 
four to eight orders, and some of them being formed as quasi-porches, 
there is occasionally a good deal of dignified character ; though, except 
in the solitary instance of Kirkwall, we have never the enhancement of 
another doorway on each side, but in some cases a blank arch only, as at 
Paisley, Dunblane, and Inchmahome. 

In most instances the arches are well cut — generally into slender plain 
and filleted rolls, with here and there a row of the toothed or other 
fanciful moulding between ; but the jambs seldom exhibit anything of 
ornamental character beyond what is given by the shafts, which are very 
rarely banded midway or have flowers on the capitals. Sometimes in 
late examples, such as Glasgow and Elgin, the jambs are poorly set 
with three-quarter rolls ; but the usual arrangement in early buildings 
is a plain disengaged cylindrical shaft alternating either with another 
more slender shaft or with a three-quarter filleted roll or quasi-shaft 
(one of each to each of the arch-orders) set behind, — forming in this way 
a double plane of mouldings, which has a good effect. Nevertheless, 
there is still a considerable appearance of flatness in the sides of even the 
richest and best-designed doorways of this period, as the actual jambs — 
instead of corresponding to the rectangular orders of the superincumbent 
arch, and forming nooks for the reception of the bearing-shafts — open 
out in one unbroken plane like the splay of an early window. This is 
the more remarkable, as the same arrangement is never observable in the 
smaller doorways, in which, with more both of force and elegance, the 
orders, as well in the jambs as in the arch, are recessed rectanguarly in 
the planes of the wall and the soffit. 
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It would hardly be of use to enumerate all the doorways of the 
period still remaining entire. Of the smaller class, those in the side 
walls of Paisley Abbey Church, and of Glasgow Cathedral — one on the 
north, and a very small one under a shallow porch on the south of the 
great crypt — may be cited as very sweetly-treated examples. The latter 
building has another doorway — a rich and beautiful example of three 
orders, the outer and inner one shafted, the intermediate one con- 
tinuously moulded with undercut foliage and pictorial subjects, leading 
into the crypt under the chapter-house, which is also worthy of mention. 

Of the larger doorways, those in the west ends of Arbroath, Brechin, 
Dunblane, St Andrews, Dundrennan, and Inchmahome, are large and 
showy, though in all instances more or less greatly dilapidated. Those 
in the west end of St Magnus, Kirkwall, are also much wasted, though 
still very interesting examples. The central one, which is formed as a 
porch, when entire must have been magnificent. It consists of live 
orders, three of them double-shafted, one single-shafted, and one moulded 
continuously ; the arch richly and boldly cut with slender rolls and pic- 
torial subjects, and the capitals of the shafts set with undercut foliage, 
now, however, nearly worn away. In the same building there are some 
other doorways of good character ; but everywhere the mouldings are 
alike worn down — in some parts to mere threads-^by the crumbling of the 
stone, which is of very soft quality, but seems to have been selected for 
the purpose of giving in a small way a polychromatic tone to the orna- 
mental features of the work. The tints are a red and a soft pale yellow 
or cream colour, alternating, in one door, in the orders, and in another, 
in the voussoirs or arch stones. Posterity can scarcely be said to have 
profited by this laudable experiment ; but when the work was in its 
prime the effect must have been both picturesque and lively. 

The double doorways, divided by a moulded pillar, in the west fronts 
of Glasgow and Elgin — the former of six, and the latter of eight single 
quasi-shafted orders — are imposing examples on a very dignified scale ; 
the span of the one at its opening being nearly 21 feet, and that of the 
other rather more than 22, — but in both the work is late, and the jambs' 
arrangement is lean and shadowless from want of variety and relief in 
the bearing members. It is very likely that the doorway in the west 
front of the Abbey Church of Holyrood was at one time double, for it is 
evident that the innermost order of the arch has been destroyed, and a 
modern tympanum of First-Pointed design introduced. There are six 
orders of arch-mouldings, intermixed with rows of exquisitely wrought 
foliage standing out in full relief from the hollows behind, with a 
couplet of jamb-shafts, banded round the middle and bearing flowered 
capitals, to each order. This is certainly the richest doorway in Scot- 
land ; but the work is sadly worn and mutilated, and the effect generally 
greatly impaired by a clumsy encroachment of the palace wall on the 
south jamb. 

Towers. — It is somewhat remarkable that among the by no means 
stinted number of church towers, either perfect or in a contrary condi- 
tion, still remaining in Scotland, so few are to be met with of pure 
First-Pointed character. We have seen that they never were a feature 
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in the smaller churches and chapels — in any at least of all that have 
been specified ; and it is obvious from the appearance of many of the 
larger ones, that the tower, although in most instances originally planned, 
was very often left incompleted, or was finished only in an after-period 
of time in another style. Of this practice generally with regard to the 
building of towers, we have indications at Glasgow, Jedburgh, Melrose, 
and Kirkwall, where to the original piers and arches, towers and spires 
of modern date have been added. At Brechin, the early Second-Pointed 
tower on the north-west of the nave is the only one that the building 
appears ever to have had. At Dunkeld there are no traces of a tower 
in the plan of the First-Pointed work. At Dunblane, the plan has been 
concocted manifestly without reference to a tower in any situation. 
And it is quite likely that the two western towers at Arbroath presented 
unfinished, rather than dilapidated, features, before they tumbled down to 
their present dimensions about the end of the last century. 

Some towers with First-Pointed features of early date, such as Kirk- 
liston and Lasswade, and some others in which the features are late, as 
in the towers at Inchcolm, Inverkeithing, &c, having already for the 
most part been spoken of, need scarcely again be mentioned. 

At Cambuskenneth, the tower is a very picturesque and stout, though 
by no means an elegant building. It consists of four stories, the under- 
most one vaulted, that next above arcaded on the exterior : and there 
are double buttresses at the angles, a single buttress against the middle 
of each wall, a doorway in a pedimental-headed projection on the south 
side, and a polygonal stair-turret ending in a conical stone capping, 
rising a little higher than the tower, on the north-east. The tower it- 
self has a low roof of the saddle-back kind, rising within a corbelled 
parapet, and appears to have been used for domestic purposes, .as there 
are fire-places and presses in the several stories. 

At Holyrood — the only other pure First-Pointed example that can be 
cited— the tower is at the north-west corner of the nave. It is of three 
stages, the lowermost ones much adorned outside with arcade work on 
the south and west faces. There are elegant two-light windows under 
an exterior arch and divided by a shaft, in the belfry stage, and nook- 
shafts in the angles, but no buttresses, and the spire, if there ever existed 
one, has altogether disappeared. The south-west tower, which was 
destroyed probably at the building of the palace, has apparently been of 
earlier date, as the inner doorway, still partly preserved in a remnant of 
the east wall, is of transitional Romanesque character. 



CHAPTER III. 

SECOND-POINTED PERIOD * 

The century and odd years between a.d. 1272 and 1377, which in 
England had witnessed the perfection of Christian architecture in the 
rise and full development of the Middle-Pointed style, were in Scotland 
marked by a series of events which proved as hurtful to the advance- 
ment of Art as they were disastrous to the political weal of the nation. 

During a long season of comparative repose preceding the first of 
these dates, church-building, which had received its earliest impulse 
from the devotional zeal of the saintly Margaret, kept peaceful and 
emulous pace with the growth of art in the sister country. In chrono- 
logical sequence, in plan and arrangement, in general expression, in the 
multifarious conventional forms of minute detail, — in all, in short, but 
as regarded number, magnificence of scale, and profuseness of embellish- 
ment, the Norman and First-Pointed churches in both ends of the 
island were identical, — the diminished or the magnified types of each 
other : Dunfermline was the epitome of Durham, Salisbury the ampli- 
fication of Dunblane. 

But the causes which fostered a love of Christian art in the north, 
and led naturally to this uniformity of style, at length ceased to operate. 
King Alexander III. died a.d. 1285 ; and immediately following that 
event, the hitherto quiet march of learning and social refinement was 
repulsed by the fierce contentions of a disputed succession ; from the 
effects of which the country had barely recovered in 1424, when James 
I. returned from England to take possession of the Scottish crown. 

During the earlier stages of that distracted epoch, few, if indeed any, 
entire churches were built; and towards its conclusion, when a new 
creation of devotional structures began to spring up, the architectural 
practice in England had passed over to the Third-Pointed style, on its 
way to that debasement into which it was finally ingulphed about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

A new style — the Flamboyant — had also simultaneously developed 
itself in France ; and to both of these empoverished types the fifteenth 
century churches in Scotland seem to have been indebted for many of 
their peculiarities. Not, however, that these churches, generally, are 
a combination exclusively of Flamboyant and Third-Pointed, as has 

♦ Strictly speaking, Scotland having only two styles of Pointed architecture, the 
term employed above has been adopted as obviously a more appropriate one than that 
of " Middle Pointed," in common use. 
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often been loosely alleged. Here and there, indeed, a decided leaning 
towards contemporaneous forms is manifest ; but the preponderance of 
Middle-Pointed features everywhere visible, and especially conspicuous 
in the earlier examples, sufficiently proves that older and better models 
were largely consulted and chosen for general imitation. 

Neither, it would seem, also, that the builders of the Second-Pointed 
churches in the north were content with what they liberally adopted 
from English examples belonging to the preceding century. Whilst 
looking into details, the ecclesiologist will not be unobservant of some- 
thing occasionally to be met with, that looks like a lingering attach- 
ment to still earlier forms. The pointed bowtell, the mask or notch- 
head, the nail-head and tooth ornaments, groups of Norman-like roll- 
and-hollow mouldings set, not slantingly as is most Middle-Pointed work, 
but in squares, in the planes of the wall and the soffit, thin curling foliage 
vertically disposed, and other characteristic types and conditions of a by- 
gone period, will be found in many instances. Sometimes, perhaps gene- 
rally, the execution is poor, and the resemblances not very exact ; yet there 
is often a remarkable freedom, and much real nearness to First-Pointed 
character, in arch mouldings, bases of shafts, and the like, of which, the 
churches at Melrose, Koslin, Iona, and Rowdil, afford some striking 
illustrations. On the whole, however, notwithstanding this odd com- 
mixture of incongruous features, all in their several cases more or less 
contributing to the production of what might be called a Composite 
Gothic, the fundamental expression of the better and larger Scotch late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth century churches, is an approximation 
greatly nearer to the English Middle-Pointed, than it is to any other 
style either of earlier or later date. 

A closer examination of the subject than is here intended, would 
probably bring out some other peculiarities worthy of consideration ; 
such, for instance, as a possible prevalence of certain forms at particu- 
lar periods of the style, localisms, and differences between parochial 
and collegiate churches : although, at same time, it may be readily ex- 
pected that a practice so versatile and eclectic in its genius, was not 
likely to exhibit many distinctions of such a kind. 

Of the greater number of the cathedral and monastic churches, either 
wholly or in part belonging to the Second-Pointed period, something 
has already been said in the foregoing chapter. With the exception of 
Elgin, Pluscardine, and New Abbey, which are, strictly speaking, 
transitional First-Pointed, rather than either First or Second Pointed, 
the majority of them are late buildings, with occasionally a good deal of 
mixed and indefinable character in their features. 

In the cathedral at Aberdeen are presented tlie remains of a cross 
church of moderate size, consisting of nave with north and south 
arcade of seven-pointed arches from circular pillars ; slight traces of 
the choir which seems to have been without aisles ; and a fragment of 
the south transept containing enriched monumental recesses in the south 
wall. The nave is nearly perfect, and has a large gabled porch with 
an apartment over it, on the south side, and two flanking towers termi- 
nating in low clumsy spires at the west end. 

Of the cathedral at Lismore nothing remains but the choir — a poor 

e 2 
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and extensively modernised oblong without aisles, internally 52 feet in 
length. There are buttresses on the east and south, the last dividing 
the wall into three bays pierced with square windows of quite recent 
date, and an old doorway, round in the head and of two orders. No 
windows appear in the north wall ; but there are traces at the east end 
of it of a sacristy, the entrance to which from the choir by a sharp- 
pointed doorway is still entire though now walled up. 

Grossraguel Abbey, in the county of Ayr, is rather an interesting 
building of somewhat advanced date, though earlier than either Aber- 
deen or Lismore. What there remains of it are the walls of the church, 
here and there much dilapidated, the chapter-house, internally perfect, 
and some portions of the domestic apartments on the south side. The 
church is a narrow oblong without aisles, internally 160 feet in length, 
divided by a gabled wall containing a doorway about midway. The 
eastern division is a little wider than the western one, and has its 
upper end of apsidal or three-sided form as in some of the collegiate 
churches. 

The Priory-Church of Beauly, Inverness-shire, said to have been 
founded in 1230, has features like First-Pointed; but generally the 
work is Second-Pointed, though mostly of early character, and may 
date from about the first decade of the fourteenth century. The build- 
ing consists of presbytery, choir, and nave, forming one continuous ob- 
long without any architectural distinctions to mark the divisions, more 
than a change in the character of the details. The want of aisles gives 
the appearance of great length to the interior, though it is little more 
than 150 feet; but on the outside the line is broken by a chapel on 
both sides near to the east end, each with a doorway opening from the 
interior of the church between the presbytery and choir. All the walls 
are nearly entire except the east one, in which are traces of a very wide 
window which must have been of six or seven lights. The west front is 
quite perfect and holds a detached triplet of long narrow and plain 
lancets, the central one in whole elevated somewhat above the others. 
Under these is a shallow ogee-headed niche, and under that a round- 
headed doorway of two roll-and-hollow orders, with quasi-shafts in tho 
jamb?. 

The Priory-Church of St Clement, at Rowdil, in Hams, is a small 
cross-building consisting of nave and undistinguished chancel, respec- 
tively 31 ft 8 in. and 20 ft 2 in., in length, by 15 ft 2 in. in width ; 
transeptal chapels with pointed arches of two moulded orders, open- 
ing north and south between the chancel and nave; and a square 
tower of four stories, with battleinented summit, of equal breadth with 
the church, at the west end. The east window is of three round- 
headed lights, trefoiled, set under a pointed arch with a wheel of six 
straight spokes in the apex. All the side windows are small lancets, 
some of them foiled in the head, and, with the east window, showing the 
scoinson arch within. The only doorway — a plain square-topped one — 
is north-west of the nave. The entrance to the tower is on the west, 
also square-headed ; and there seems to have been another on the east, 
communicating with the nave, but it is now blocked. So far as can be 
gathered from the ornamental features, which are confined to the east 
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window, the arches and responds of the side chapels, the tower, and the 
mural tombs, the work evidently belongs to the Second-Pointed period, 
and may date from about the end of the fourteenth century ; though, as in 
the buildings at Iona, the adoption of Norman and First-Pointed forms 
has given to it the appearance of greater antiquity. In both churches 
the mouldings and pictorial sculptures are almost identical both in style 
. and subject, and very likely were the work of the sam« hands. 

Next to the Cathedrals and Monasteries, the Collegiate Churches, 
founded in greater part during the fifteenth century, are the largest 
and finest churches of the period. In some instances the size is consi- 
derable, and there is often a good deal of carefully-executed ornamental 
work among the details. Generally, the plan is cruciform, and compre- 
hends a central tower, south-west porch, a north-east sacristy, and, 
sometimes, one or more chantry chapels ; but aisles are not very com* 
mon except in the largest buildings, and in many instances the nave — 
apparently from pecuniary difficulties — has never been erected. Where 
it is not central, the tower is always in the middle of the west eleva- 
tion of the nave, never, as in the cathedrals and monasteries, terminat- 
ing one or other, or both, of the aisles. It is often a characteristic fea- 
ture, but was sometimes left unfinished. 

In churches where the original roof is extant, the plain or ribbed 
barrel vaulting is the kind most frequently met with ; groined speci- 
mens of enriched character, as in the presbytery and south chapels of 
Melrose Abbey, St Giles, and the late church of Holy Trinity, Edin- 
burgh, and in most chapter-houses, being now very scarce. Whether 
floriated wooden roofs were in use during any period of the Second- 
Pointed style, is uncertain : if they were, specimens must long since have 
ceased to exist, as traces of them are nowhere visible. The chapel in 
Tantallon Castle, Haddingtonshire, shows marks of an ordinary truss; 
roof; and of other kinds constructed of timber, 'a flat one panelled in 
decorated squares with a shield on the several intersections, occurs in 
the cathedral at Aberdeen ; and in the modernised church at Kilbirnie, 
Ayrshire, there is a very late attempt at a coved panel-roof, but the 
material and the execution are alike worthless.* From the appear- 
ance of some churches — Glasgow and Linlithgow, for example — there 
is reason to believe, that in many instances large spaces though ap- 
parently designed to receive vaulting, were never covered over with 
anything more complex than a rough weathering of timber framework, 
just such as we see thrown over a barn or granary in the present day. 
A favourite covering for the outside of small vaulted roofs — of porches, 
sacristies, and the like, though in some cases even of the church itself — 
was composed of large overlapping slabs, arranged sometimes diagonally" 
or poyntell-ways, but more usually in imbricated squares, quite similar 
to what is found on the low saddle-back weathering of a border keep. 

Other instances of a roof like that on the collegiate church at Roslin, 

• A writer in the New Statistical Account of Scotland, describing the cathedral at 
Dunblane, says, that the " original Popish roof is still over the choir." Had the eyes of 
the reverend gentleman not been darkened by his antipathies, he could scarcely have 
missed seeing, that the roof in question was as genuine a piece of Calvinistic art as 
orthodox lath and plaster could make it. 
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which is a panelled cradle-vault of stone with the extrados dressed 
smooth and left open on the outside, are nowhere to be met with. 
The form, as may be easily imagined, is extremely unpleasing, though 
quite in keeping with the general character of that fancifully-bedizened 
structure. 

A peculiar feature in the churches of this period is the apsidal form 
frequently given to the upper end of the chancel. In the plan the 
figure is three-sided, or, sometimes, five-sided ; but never semicircular 
as in Romanesque chancels. The form seems to have been borrowed 
directly from Continental types, as polygonal terminations to pointed 
churches are rare in England, and are not seen among any Scotch ones 
of earlier date than the fifteenth century. 

Besides a general approval of this form on perhaps both aesthetical 
and symbolical grounds, it probably recommended itself as a convenient 
mode of distinguishing the sanctuary in cases where the distinction was 
not marked by the interposition of an arch or other constructive feature. 
It is to be observed, however, that the polygonal termination here 
spoken of, does sometimes assume more or less the character of a dis- 
tinct part of the general building, — as, for example, at Stirling, where 
it is divided from the chancel by an arch with moulded responds, and at 
Linlithgow, where it appears abutting upon the flat end of the choir as 
a distinct appendage, with a semi-pyramidal lean-to roof, and marked 
within by a lofty arch of separation. 

But these were not the only contrivances for maintaining the distinc- 
tive character of the sanctuary. In the chancel of Seton Church, Had- 
dingtonshire, the vaulting at the east end is ribbed from sculptured 
corbels, while the rest of it is left bare. St Matthew, Roslin, has an 
arcaded sacrarium with a low roof, in plan precisely resembling the 
Lady Chapel at Glasgow ; in St John Baptist, Perth, the two eastern- 
most arches on each side of the choir are more elaborately moulded 
than the others ; and in St Giles, Edinburgh, the easternmost pillar and 
respond on both sides are clustered and have enriched capitals and 
bases, whereas the others ranging westward are plain octagons, — a cor- 
responding difference being also noticeable in the arches, the upper two 
of which are better moulded, wider in the span, and rise higher into the 
clerestory than the others. It is hardly to be expected that the original 
elevation of the sanctuary should be generally preserved. At Roslin, it 
is raised one step above the chancel ; at Mid-Calder, two steps ; and at 
Seton there appears to have been a flight of four or five steps beginning 
at a point under that where the rib-work on the roof commences, as the 
piscina and sedilia are now scarcely within reach. The graduated ascent 
to the presbytery or sanctuary of the great churches of the present and 
preceding periods, is generally undisturbed, or at least sufficiently 
traceable, though the stone steps and pavement have in many cases dis- 
appeared. At Arbroath, Elgin, and Kirkwall the ascents are perfect. 

Other characteristics will fall to be discussed in detail. Meantime 
the following churches may be cited as more or less important examples 
of the work of this period : — St Giles, Edinburgh, St Nicholas, Dal- 
keith (apsidal), St Matthew, Roslin, St , Crichton, the south 

chapel appended to the Romanesque, church at Borthwick, St Johu 
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Baptist, Corstorphine, St , Mid-Calder (apsidal), Mid-Lothian ; 

St Mary, Haddington, St Cuthbert, Yester-House, St , Dun- 
glass, St Mary, Whitekirk, St , Seton (apsidal), East-Lothian ; 

St Michael, Linlithgow (apsidal), St Mary (conventual), Queensferry, 
St John, Torphichen, West-Lothian; St Mary, Ladykirk (apsidal), 

Berwickshire ; St Stirling (apsidal) ; St Monance, nave of St 

"-, Crail, Holy Trinity, St Salvator (apsidal), and the convent of 

Blackfriars (apsidal), St Andrews, Fifeshire ; St John Baptist, Perth, 

Holy Trinity, Tulliebardine, St , Easter Fowlis, Perthshire ; 

St Vigeans, near Arbroath ; the chantry of St Mary, Arbuthnott (ap- 
sidal), Kincardineshire ; St , Bothwell, Lanarkshire ; King's 

College chapel (apsidal), Aberdeen ; St Cuthbert, Maybole, Ayrshire ; 
Lincluden, Galloway. 

Of the above, Edinburgh (St Giles), Roslin, Haddington, Dunglass, 
Seton, Linlithgow, Stirling, Perth, Bothwell, and Lincluden, with the 
cathedrals and monasteries at Glasgow, Dunkeld, Iona, Pluscardine, 
Melrose, and New Abbey, are particularly to be recommended as excel- 
lent studies of Scotch architecture belonging to the period under review. 

As possessing details of some interest, there may be just named the 
following stray fragments before concluding our general account of the 
Second-Pointed churches: — Some portions of the chancel of St Ninian, 

near Stirling ; the tower and part of the nave of St , Dysart, 

Fifeshire ; the north arcade of the nave and part of the chancel of St 
Ninian, Alyth ; and the early chancel at Dron, near Longforgan, Perth- 
shire ; some pillared and rib-vaulted cells of the Cistercian abbey of New- 
battle, near Dalkeith ; the gate-houses, with vaulted roadways beneath 
of four bays, at Arbroath and St Andrews, both rather interesting speci- 
mens of somewhat early date ; and the chapels in the castles at Lin- 
lithgow, Rothesay, Tantallon, and Borthwick. 

As specimens of domestic ecclesiology, the chapels last named are 
deserving of notice, though they exhibit nothing in their features or 
arrangements that it is important to mention. Rothesay has t>een of some 
size, with tracer ied windows ; at Tantallon there is a range of cells 
under the chapel ; and Borthwick is curious chiefly from its small size 
and simple treatment, the chapel being merely a semicircularly-arched 
recess in the thickness of the east wall of the solar, or upper hall, at its 
southern extremity, — lighted by a small square-headed altar window on 
the east, and furnished with the usual piscina and aumbrye. 

Chapels — Sacristies — Chapter-Houses. — The extremely ruinous and in- 
novated condition into which the ancient churches for the most part 
have fallen, makes it difficult always to trace their original dimensions ; 
but so far as can be guessed from the best preserved of them, the prac- 
tice of adding private chapels to the already existing churches in the 
form of distinct appendages, does not appear to have been very common 
in Scotland. Both in the larger and smaller structures, many chapels, 
indeed, are recorded as having been erected from time to time during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but in the majority of cases 
these were mere altarages, and confined to the aisles, transepts, or any 
angular recess, jutty, or " coigne of vantage," which the existing plan 
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of the building accidentally rendered suitable for the purpose. Thus, 
for instance, the piscinas in the east end of the north aisle to the choir 
of St John Baptist, Perth, — in the east end of the south aisle to the nave 
of Dunkeld cathedral, — in the east end of the south aisle to the choir 
of the cathedral at Iona,— the south aisle to the nave of the cathedral 
at St Andrews,— -and in one or other, or both, of the transepts of the 
conventual and collegiate churches generally, — prove that altars for- 
merly existed in these open places ; and it would seem from references 
made to such in parish and civic registers, where the names and endow- 
ments are narrated, that almost all theintercolumniationsand by-spaces 
throughout the cathedral at Glasgow, were, at various periods between 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, con- 
verted into what might have been called wayside chapels, in which the 
devout faithful could drop a passing oratum between porch and sanctuary. 

But besides this simple method of erecting the mortuary chapel, 
another one was to give it a place in the original plan of the church as 
an independent feature. At Linlithgow, the church has a large gabled 
chapel on the north, and, besides one of subsequent date, another 
immediately opposite on the south side, with an arch opening on the 
aisles, which are evidently coeval with the main structure, and from 
their situation between the chancel and nave, were seemingly designed 
with a view to the effect of transepts. At Melrose, the south aisle in 
the western limb of the church opens by an arcade, responding to that 
which divides it from the nave, on a continuous range of very beautiful 
chapels covered with a common lean-to on the outside, but individually 
vaulted and separated by walls from each other within : and a nearly 
similar arrangement appears to have existed at Elgin, where the nave 
has had two aisles on each side, — the outermost one on the south, indi- 
cating by the numerous piscinae, still preserved in the wall, a continuous 
range of small chapels though not severally inclosed as in the case of 
Melrose. At Paisley there is a large chapel on the outside of the 
Abbey Church, opposite to. the north transept, and which appears to 
have opened on the now destroyed tower by two arches. The work on 
the north side of this chapel is First-Pointed, but the rest of it belongs 
to about the beginning or middle of the fifteenth century. It has a 
rib-vaulted roof of three bays, an east window of four lights, a door- 
way in the west front with a four-light window over it, a piscina in 
the south side, and a table of curious sculptures, chiefly representations 
of what are supposed to be the seven sacraments, in the lower part of the 
east wall. The internal walls are set with vaulting-shafts, and the floor 
within the upper bay rises in four steps to the east end, but there are 
no traces of the altar. 

The Chapel of St Mary, Arbuthnott, is an early sixteenth century 
adjunct to a church apparently of Romanesque date. It stands on the 
south-west of the chancel, and consists of two stories, the lower one 
vaulted and open to the chancel by a large semicircular arch. There 
is a piscina in both chambers, and a stoup at the entrance of the upper 
one, which is reached by a stair in a picturesque turret with a conical 
stone roof, in the north-west corner of the chapel. 

It is to be remarked, that, in transeptal chapels, there is, besides the 
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piscina, &c, usually a large shallow arched recess under the window in 
the upper wall. Sometimes these recesses are plain, but in most in- 
stances richly moulded, as at Seton, Borthwick, Torphichen, and Dun- 
glass, in which last there is a small pictorial bracket in each jamb. 

The Sacristy is a common appendage to the collegiate, and the larger 
churches, generally, of this period. Its usual place is on the north side 
of the church, commonly near to the east end, but never in a line with 
the upper wall of the chancel. At Bothwell it has a lean-to continuous 
with the roof of the choir ; and at Iona, the roof is of the same kind, 
but reclines upon the wall of the choir directly under the clerestory 
windows. At other places, Roslin excepted, it is a gabled building with 
its axis at right angles to the church ; but in everything else agreeing 
generally with English. types, there being the ordinary doorway enter- 
ing from the chancel, fire-place, piscina, aumbrye, and square-headed 
altar window deeply recessed in the east wall, though seldom the altar 
itself — as at Corstorphine, where it forms the cill of the window and 
projects on brackets. Sometimes there is a hagioscope, as at Seton ; 
and in late Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, besides the hagioscope, a piscina, 
various aumbryes, and a fire-place, on the ground, the sacristy had an 
upper chamber, with aumbryes, and a tall recessed window overlooking 
the aisle, and commanding a view of the sanctuary, which was of ap- 
sidal form, and five-sided, but not separated from the choir by an arch 
as at Stirling and Linlithgow. 

At Iona, what was latterly the sacristy would appear first of all to 
have been a chapel, as it originally opened on the choir by two large 
arches into the blocking of the easternmost one of which a doorway — a 
very elegant one of apparently early fifteenth century date — has been 
inserted. The building itself is a rather long and narrow adjunct, and 
on the outside has much the appearance of an aisle, in correspondence 
with a similar adjunct of three arches on the opposite side, but running 
the whole length of the choir, and having another arch to it from the 
south transept. 

At Arbroath, the sacristy, a square-vaulted building with curious 
details, stands on the south side of the choir ; and at Roslin, it occupies 
a declivity below the east end of the chancel, with which it communi- 
cates by a stair in the south-east corner. 

The general form of the Second-Pointed Chapter-house is a square, 
with an enriched roof centrally supported by a clustered pillar. Those 
at the abbey-churches of Luce, Crossraguel, and Fluscardine, and the 
Cathedral, Glasgow, are fine and perfect examples all of this form. 
The Chapter-house at Elgin is a lofty, capacious, and much adorned 
specimen of octangular form, with angle-buttresses, south porch, and 
five arched seats recessed in the north wall. The windows are large, 
and have been of four lights, but with the exception of one, all have 
lost their tracery. The central pillar is a fine clustered one of eight 
half rolls severally divided by a hollow, and is curious from having a 
projecting desk with a figure sculptured on each side of it. 

Windows. — The leaning towards Flamboyant design, which was spoken 
of in the outset of the Chapter as a permeating feature in Second-Pointed 
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architecture, is nowhere so fully manifested as in the tracery of windows 
belonging to the middle and latter periods of the style. Yet almost 
general as this tendency is, the number of cases in which it approaches 
to anything like a positive development of the type, is exceedingly small. 
In many of the best windows it is so subdued as to be scarcely notice- 
able ; and in not a few, as shall hereafter be shown, flamboyant forms 
have not been followed even in the remotest degree. 

It will not be necessary to enter upon so long and difficult a task as 
that of describing minutely the various forms of tracery still existing. 
A brief reference to a few examples of each kind, taken at random, will 
explain sufficiently the general character and principle of formation. 

To begin with what appears to be the nearest approximation to flam- 
boyant design — a figure of all but constant occurrence in the heads of 
windows of advanced date, and of which tracery is sometimes entirely 
composed, is a kind of circular-headed bifoil or pear-shaped loop, which 
is found in a variety of postures, being sometimes vertically disposed as 
if sprouting out of the monials, and at other times lying obliquely over 
the lights with its head turned either towards the middle of the window, 
or contrariwise, in the direction of the arch. A common window in 
which the simplest application of this figure to the use of tracery is 
found, occurs, as for example, in the clerestory of St Mary, Haddington. 
Here the window is of two round-headed lights, over which are placed 
two of these bulb-like loops reclining in- 
wardly upon each other, leaving a small 
lozenge-shaped aperture above the monial, 
and another in the apex of the contain- 
ing arch. The central figure produced 
by this arrangement is, it will be observed, 
that of an ogee arch comprehending both 
lights and rising to a point in the tracery 
where the loops come into contact. Other 
examples of similar formation are to be 
found in the nave aisles of the same build- 
ing, and in the churches at Seton, Linlith- 
gow, Stirling, Roslin, and Melrose, &c. In 
some of these, however, the window is of 
three or more lights, and the loops and 
heads of the lights are empty, as at Dal- 
keith, Mid-Calder, and Tulliebardine, 
though the absence of foliation from tracery is of but rare occurrence. 

Another but more complex window of this class, is, wliere two fenes- 
tellae — that is, two uniform arched divisions, each of two lights, with 
tracery nearly resembling that just described — are comprised under an 
exterior arch, the upper space between being filled with two or more 
vertical loops swelling from the central monial and falling together into 
the figure of a heart or a pair of shears set on end. The six light-win- 
dow in the west front of St Mary, Haddington, is of this pattern ; and 
others of four lights, with slight diversities, occur at Melrose, Mid- 
Calder, in the north transept of the abbey-church at Jedburgh, and in 
the west end of the cathedral at Erechin, in which last, flamboyant forms 
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predominate in an unusual degree. The north transept of Paisley abbey 
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has remains of a very large double window of the same kind, which has 

been of eight lights. The principal window in the west front of the 

same church is also to be cited as a curious specimen of five lights with 

two looped circles over; and there 

is a very late and singularly ugly 

one of four lights placed under a 

round arch and divided into pairs by 

a clumsy monial carried straight up 

to the head of the window, in the 

west front of King's College Chapel, 

Aberdeen. 

Another variety of the double win- 
dow, with either pointed or ogee sub- 
arches, is where the upper middle 
space between the heads of these and 
the inclosing arch is filled with a cir- 
cle containing three feathered loops 
somewhat resembling a spur wheel. 
The east window in the cathedral at 
Iona, and several in the abbey-church 
at Melrose, all of four lights, are 
headed with tracery of this pattern : 
and in the nave of St Michael, Lin- 
lithgow, there is a feathered spherical 
triangle in the centre of the wheel 
surrounded by three long-drawn feathered loops ; triangles, differently 
disposed, being at same time found in the heads of the adjacent windows. 
The three-looped circle, as a central piece, isalso to be met with in windows 
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of three lights, as in some in the abbey-church at Melrose where it rests 
upon the middle light and 
on two loops laid over 
the side ones; but the 
form altogether is not a 
common one. One of the 
most curious specimens of 
this compound of flam- 
boyant, flowing, and dis- 
continuous tracery, and 
.at the same time both 
outside and within, form- 
ing perhaps the finest 
window of its class in 
Scotland, is that over 
the doorway in the south 
transept of Melrose ab- 
bey-church. In this instance the large girdle forming the centre-piece 
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is filled with three cinqfoiled circles alternating with three quatrefoiled 
spherical triangles set round a cinqfoiled aperture in the middle. The 
window itself is of five lights with double feathering and flowered cusps 
in the heads ; the jambs moulded into filleted quasi-shafts with capitals 
and flowered imposts, and the arch carrying a crocketed canopy with a 
niche in the spandril. 

Windows with tracery wholly of Discontinuous or Geometric charac- 
ter are often to be met with, but present few varieties. Fair specimens 
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varying from two to four lights, with a circular centre-piece, or with 
quatrefoiled and sexfoiled circles filling the arch, occur in the collegiate 
church at Bothwell, which is an interesting building of rather early 
date ; St John, Torphichen ; the cathedrals at Dunkeld and Iona; and 
in the monastic churches of New Abbey, Luce, Melrose, Paisley, and 
Crossraguel. A window of unique 
character, having a six straight- 
spoked wheel in the head, has al- 
ready been mentioned as a curious 
feature in the east end of the 
priory church at Rowdil, in Harris. 
The tracery in the three-light 
windows in the south aisle of the 
nave of Glasgow cathedral, consist- 
ing of three oddly-formed trefoils, 
may also be cited as other examples 
of geometric design, but of much 
later date than any of the fore- 
mentioned. The pattern, besides, 
is extravagant and vulgar, though 
the architect seems to have thought 
it a wonder, as he has repeated it 
in the arches of the triforium and in 
other parts of the building. 

Other kinds of Second-Pointed 
tracery are not numerous. The re- 
ticulated or net pattern is occasion- 
ally to be met with, but not often. 
It appears in a window on the 
north side of Dunkeld cathedral ; melrose. 

in some of the windows at St Monance ; in the east belfry window of Iona 
cathedral ; and, combined with some complex geometric forms, in a fine 
and very curious seven-light window in the refectory of Dunfermline 
abbey. A window of two lights formed simply by the monial diverging in 
the head is common in towers and clerestories ; and windows with plain in- 
tersecting tracery are also common, as in the south aisle of the cathedral 
at Aberdeen (three lights) ; west end of St Magnus, Kirkwall (four 
lights) ; west end of Dunfermline (three and four lights) ; the east end 
of the churches at Crichton and Lyne ; and in those at Temple and 
Paisley, in which instances the openings are set with a circle. A not 
unusual kind of window is a plain unequal lanciform triplet inclosed in 
a pointed arch in contact with the heads of the lights, as in First- 
Pointed types. Of this kind are the windows in the north aisle of the 
nave of Glasgow cathedral ; two or three, earlier and better, in the same 
part of Dunfermline abbey-church ; that in the east end of the conven- 
tual church at Queensferry ; and those in the chancels of St Bridget, 
Douglas, and St Mary, Biggar; in which last the lights are transomed, 
and the windows set in a shallow square-topped recess with singularly 
bad effect. 

Windows in the form of a spherical triangle are rare, but examples 
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occur over the doorways in the collegiate church at Roslin ; and there 
is one of very large size inclosing three cinqfoiled circles on the south 
side of Pluscardine abbey. On the south 
side of Beauly priory, are three windows in e. & n. 
the form of a pointed arch, or, as it were, 
a mere window-head, inclosing a trefoil, 
which is not at all a common type. Small 
triangular-headed windows of one-light 
are common among the ruins at Iona; and. 
there are some very singular single-light 
windows of small size formed like a very 
acute triangle with the sides slightly 
curved and going in solid blocks straight 
through the thickness of the wall, in the s. 

small oratory at Kilneuair, on the east side 
of Loch Awe. Occasionally a narrow 
ogee-headed one-light window flush with 
the external wall is to be met with, as at 
Abruthven, where a couplet is set widely 
apart in the east wall : and sometimes 
two feathered ogee-headed lights inclosed 
in a square or in a segment al-headed aper- 
ture, as at Queensferry, Carnwath, Dun- 
glass, and Linlithgow ; — other kinds of w. 
the square-headed window being also fea- 
tures in the chancel of St Ninian near 
Stirling, in the chapel of King's college, 
Aberdeen, and in the tower of St Mary's 
cathedral, Iona. Circular or wheel win- 
dows are not uncommon, though generally 
of small size and not of much appearance. 
Specimens occur in the east and west 
gables of the cathedral at Dunkeld ; in 
the north transept of Melrose abbey ; the west front of the abbey at 
Dunfermline ; in the towers at Linlithgow and Culross, in which it is 
placed over the belfry windows ; and in the south belfry story of the 
tower at Iona, where the circle is inclosed in a square, and filled with 
twelve of those semi-convoluted feathered loops before spoken of as 
forming a fundamental feature in the flowing tracery of Scotch windows, 
lying, as it were, heads-and-tails round a hexagonal aperture.* 

Windows in the style of the English Third-Pointed period are not 
often to be met with. There is one of three lights on the south side of 

* All the belfry windows in the Ton a tower are large square apertures filled on the 
outside with a screen of tracery each of dissimilar pattern. Within, the opening, in all 
but the north one, is divided in front by a stout cylindrical shaft, double banded and 
with curious capital and base, which, from the resemblance to Saxon arrangement, Mr 
Howson conjectures may be, along with the tower itself, " of very early date, and that 
the tracery was introduced in the fourteenth century," &c. A closer inspection than' 
what Mr Howson seems to have taken of the shafts must satisfy that they have nothing 
whatever of Saxon character, and, along with the tracery itself, cannot be older than the 
fifteenth century. 
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the collegiate church at Corstorphine, and another, of five lights, in the 
church at Carnwath. The west window, of three lights, over the door- 
way in the tower of St Michael, Linlithgow, is of similar design ; and 
so are also those in the apse of that building, though very impure 
specimens. At Stirling, the east window is of six lights, double 
t ransomed, and has poor Third-Pointed tracery mixed with equally poor 
flamboyant. - In the east end of 
Melrose there are several good 
specimens of two, four, and six 
lights: the east window has five 
lights, and carries a crocketed . 
canopy with a niche in the spandril, 
the gable panelled and set with 
housings, in some of which the 
statuettes remain. In the same 
end of the building most of the 
upper windows have a double 
screen of tracery with an inter- 
mediate gallery running along 
from window to window in the 
thickness of the wall, quite simi- 
lar, in arrangement, to what 
exists at Coldingham, Dunblane, and other early churches. 
. The various kinds of Second-Pointed windows having thus been 
summarily specified, it seems necessary only further to remark, that 
with the exception of those which have been quoted of ogee, circular, 
and angular form, arches are all but invariably Pointed. Round- 
headed specimens are seldom to be found anywhere, but in clerestories 
or towers. There, indeed, this form of window is common ; but when 
elsewhere placed it is always in connexion with work of very late and 
poor character — such, for example, as King's College chapel, Aberdeen, 
and the nave of the adjacent cathedral,, both of which have windows top- 
ped semicircularly in their west elevations. 

Moulded hoods with flowered, pictorial, and heraldic terminations, 
are quite general, both on the outside and within : occasionally the 
hoods are returned along the wall from window to window, as in First- 
Pointed work, but this is an arrangement confined to clerestories and 
the belfry stages of some towers. Arches and jambs are sometimes 
moulded : sometimes the arch is moulded and the jambs left plain ; but 
more commonly both are formed of two or more plain chamfer-orders. 
In some instances there are flowered imposts, as at Haddington, Stirling, 
Dalkeith, and Melrose; and in other instances, as at Tulliebardine, 
the splay of the window is deeper on the outside than it is within, 
though this is a formation of rare occurrence, the lights and tracery 
being in almost all cases equally recessed on both sides of the wall. In 
some instances rear-vaults have their jambs moulded, as at Lincluden, 
Both well, &c. ; and occasionally they are screened by the scoinson-arch, 
springing either directly out of the wall, as at Beauly and Rowdil, or 
from An arris-roll fashioned as a banded shaft with capital and base, 
as in the presbytery of the cathedral at Iona. 
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Doorways — Porches. — The number of variously-formed Second- Pointed 
doorways remaining in perfect condition is considerable, although few of 
them present features requiring much remark. Generally of medium 
size, and composed of few, and sometimes not very boldly expressed mould- 
ings, they compare but indifferently with the shadowy and deeply-re- 
cessed doorways of the preceding styles. In some instances the arch 
moulds are discontinuous ; more frequently there are imposts to one, or 
two, or all the orders, and in such cases, as also occasionally where the 
orders are wholly continuous, the jamb-mouldings terminate either at, 
or a little way short of, the ground in quasi-bases. 

The prevalence of the semicircular form in the arches of the doorways 
belonging to this period is a peculiarity that has been often noticed. 
And, undoubtedly, the form is a very common one, although exceptions 
to it are much more numerous than is generally supposed. At Linlith- 

fow, Roslin, Lincluden, Maybole, St Monance, Crossraguel, Melrose, 
>unkeld, Pluscardine, Elgin, Iona, and Lismore, are, for the most part, 
fine specimens of pointed doorways : segmental-headed ones occur at 
Both well and Stenton : at Whitekirk the south-west doorway is square : 
at Roslin the north doorway is square-headed without, pointed within : 
in Crossr&guel abbey and King's College chapel are specimens with 
the three-centred or semi-elliptical arch : on the south-west of the 
cathedral at Aberdeen is a semi-elliptical doorway under a pointed 
arch : in Beauly abbey-church are triangular-headed specimens under 
semicircular arches : at St Andrews (St Salvator), the south-west door- 
way is semi-hexagonal ; and of this form are also an early doorway of good 
character in the north transept of St John, Torphichen, one, surmounted 
by the arms of a bishop, on the south side of the nave of St Magnus, Kirk- 
wall, and two in the sacristy on the north side of Pluscardine abbey. 

Of moulded doorways with pointed and semicircular arches, the fol- 
lowing may be cited as for the most part finely moulded examples de- 
serving study: — Dunkeld (1) west and (2) south-west of the nave, 
each of three orders with moulded imposts and quasi-bases : Melrose 

(1) leading from the cloister to the north aisle of the church, a very fine 
specimen of three deeply-undercut roll-and-holiow filleted orders, with 
engaged jamb-shafts bearing flowered capitals ; (2) in the south tran- 
sept, one of four continuously-moulded orders, with quasi-bases, 
crocketed and fin i ailed canopy, housings with statuettes, and a slender 
buttress on each side : Iona (1) entrance from the choir to the sacristy, 
a rich trefoil-headed specimen under two semicircular filleted roll- 
and-hollow orders with engaged jamb-shafts bearing flowered capitals ; 

(2) west entrance to the nave, a somewhat singularly moulded specimen 
of three continuous orders, set, like those in the sacristy doorway, 
rectangularly as in Norman and First-Pointed work : Maybole, south- 
west of the collegiate church, three square-set roll-moulded orders with 
imposts and quasi-bases to the jamb-mouldings, — a large, fine, and 
rather curious specimen with the tooth ornament, and other features 
resembling First-Pointed. The south-west doorway in St Matthew, 
Roslin, and that of four continuously-moulded roll-and-hollow orders in 
the west-end of Dry burgh abbey-church, are good but much less im- 
posing specimens : and still more inferior, though deserving examina- 
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tion, are those at Crossraguel, Luce, Dunfermline, Holyrood, Dalkeith, 
and Easter Powlis, the last three bearing a crooketed canopy with a 
shield in the spandril. 

But infinitely richer and more elegantly designed than any of the 
foregoing, are the doorways in the abbey-church at Pluscardine, though, 
unfortunately, they are all more or less in a sadly mutilated condition. 
They are for the greater part arched semicircularly, and range from 
one to six orders, with jamb-shafta (now mostly destroyed), and plain 
tympanum supported on brackets. The doorway in the chapter-house 
of Elgin cathedral, with a pointed arch, should also be mentioned as a 
very elaborated and sweetly-designed one of three orders, the two 
outer ones with engaged jamb-shafts and a row of the tooth ornament 
between. The work looks early, though evidently it is not so remote 
as the type, externally, would lead one to suppose; for on the interior 
the mouldings are of a much later character, and agree generally with 
the chapter-house itself, which is of advanced Second-Pointed date. 

Double doorways, divided by a shaft and inclosed under an exterior 
arch, occur at some places, but they are not common. Specimens of 
very ordinary merit appear in the towers of St Michael, Linlithgow, 
and St Mary, Dundee. That in the west end of the cathedral at Aber- 
deen is a pretty large but extremely poor and debased example. A 
very fine one is that in the west end of St Mary, Haddington, with 
flowered and pictorial work in the hollows of the mouldings, quasi- 
shafted jambs, and central pillar bearing a shield on its capital pictured 
with the instruments of the Passion. 

Throughout the whole of the Second-Pointed period, the Porch ap- 
pears to have been a common appendage to the nave of Scotch churches, 
though many or most of them are now destroyed. Those at Whitekirk, 
Linlithgow, Dunfermline, Paisley, and the cathedral at Aberdeen, are 
good and perfect examples. At St Nicholas, Dalkeith, the porch has 
been quite lately rebuilt. Plain ruinated ones, seemingly of later 
date, occur at Abdie, Carnock, and Aberdour, Fifeshire : that in a 
very dilapidated state on the south-west of Dunkeld cathedral has been 
a small but fine specimen. Occasionally a Second-Pointed porch has been 
affixed to a church of early date ; as in some of those above quoted, and 
at Stobo, where a plain but very characteristic porch shelters a Roman- 
esque doorway on the south-west. The porch on the south-west of 
Elgin cathedral, of which, however, only a fragment remains, appears 
to have been a large and very elegant building. That to the chapter- 
house of the same building has also been a rich example, with a double 
arch or doorway under a foliated portal ; but it is somewhat ruinated 
and the roof is destroyed. There are corner-shafts resting on a stono 
bench on each side, and a long narrow lanciform light in the west wall, 
which is a feature almost quite unknown in Scotch porches. On the 
east side a square-topped doorway enters on the lavatory, a small irre- 
gularly-formed apartment, with a narrow window, a fire-place, and a 
large stone trough of ornamental character projecting from the east 
wall with a stone shelf behind. 

Among the examples cited above, no important diversities are ob- 
servable ; the perfect porch — that is, the regularly defined quadrangular 
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building jutting at right angles from the church, as contradistinguished 
from a mere quasi-arrangement sometimes to be met with — being in all 
cases a gabled adjunct with a capacious portal, and interior stone seat 
on both sides. In some instances there are buttresses, and generally 
there is a canopied niche oyer, or on both sides of, the entrance, and a 
carved bracket over the inner doorway. A waggon-vaulted roof, or a 
groined one, with flowered ties and moulded ribs from corbels or from 
shafts in the corners, is common in large porches. In some cases there 
is a chamber over the porch, as at Aberdeen and Linlithgow, which in 
the last is reached by a stair in a circular turret with an entrance from 
the interior of the church. 

Quasi-porches, formed by an arch thrown across one of the spaces 
between the buttresses, and covered over by a lean-to roof, occur at 
Roslin and St Andrews. At late Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, the south 
transept formed the west wall to a porch of this kind, the lower stages 
of the buttress on the east side being brought a good bit in front of 
the others in order to give the necessary depth. 

Besides the fine and perfect porch on the south side of St Michael, 
Linlithgow, the ground story of the tower is arranged as a western 
porch with rather a grand effect. It opens to the church by a tall 
arch, and has a high rib-vaulted roof, a stone bench under an arched 
recess on each side, and a large three-light window over the doorway. 
And there is quite a similar arrangement in the lower story of the 
tower of the now entirely rebuilt Church of St Mary, Dundee, though 
on a larger scale and with work of greatly more refined character. The 
roof is lofty and finely ribbed from cylindrical shafts in the corners ; 
the arch is of three finely moulded orders ; and there is a stone seat 
carried along the side walls. The whole must have been a noble 
feature in the old building, and could have been turned to good account 
in the new one, had not the " architect," apparently imitating his pro- 
fessional brethren in their usual manner of treating old work, desired 
rather to get quit of it altogether ; which he has effectually accom- 
plished by blocking up the arch, and the double doorway in the west 
wall. 

Towers. — Although the church towers of this period are somewhat 
numerous, and generally of good height, few of them can be pointed . 
out as in anywise elegant buildings. In plan, they are for the greater 
part square or very nearly so, rarely oblong from north to south, as at 
Stirling and Mid-Calder ; and the position is generally at the west end 
of the nave, though the west end of the north aisle is frequent in cases 
where a Second-Pointed tower has been added to a church of the earlier 
styles. 

Central towers are also not uncommon, but these are seldom of much 
height, being rarely elevated more— in some instances, less, than one 
square above the apex of the church-roof: at Pluscardine the roof 
reaches quite close to the corbel-table. An instance of two towers at 
the west end is not to be met with except in the cathedral at Aberdeen, 
where they are low buildings and of very poor character, with rude and 
corrupt details. In many cases, whether central or otherwise, the tower 
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finishes in a battlement: as frequently it terminates in a polygonal 
dwarf spire of stone, rising either from within a battlement, or directly 
from the faces of the wall, with a stunted pinnacle or a semi-pyramidal 
abutment at the angles, in the manner of a broach. Cappings of this 
sort carry a small canopied light on the cardinal faces, or, sometimes, 
there are two lights set one over the other, and one in every alternate 
face, as at St Monance : and frequently the spire is horizontally divided 
by two or more ornamental bands, as at Corstorphine, Dunfermline, 
Aberdeen, and Glasgow. Saddle-back cappings occur occasionally, as at 
Crichton, Dundee, Dysart, New Abbey, Pluscardine, and Torphichen. 
Those in the form of an imperial crown are now reduced to the two 
well-known ones of St Giles, Edinburgh, and King's College Chapel, 
Aberdeen. 

Western towers of the best kind are commonly open to the nave by 
an arch, and in most cases, whether western or central, the lower story 
is vaulted, and has a circular aperture with a moulded rim in the crown. 
The situation of the belfry-turret is various, but most frequently north- 
west and south-west. Sometimes it is confined altogether within the 
tower ; more generally, it partially or wholly appears on the exterior 
as a square, polygonal, or circular adjunct, ending generally at the com- 
mencement of the belfry stage in a plain slope, but in many cases it is 
prolonged to the top of the tower, and there finishes in a saddle-back 
roof, having its gable flush with the battlement, as at Dysart, or in a 
high polygonal stone spirelet, as at Dundee, Stirling, St Andrews (Holy 
Trinity), and the fine characteristic one at Brechin. 

On the whole, the Second-Pointed tower does not present many at- 
tractive features ; and, notwithstanding its occasional loftiness, is seldom 
a very dignified structure. The details, at same time, are generally 
meagre, and the frequent disuse of buttresses is a defect which greatly 
enhances a certain air of baldness and rigidity of outline observable in 
some cases, and more particularly where the stories are imperfectly 
marked, as at St Andrews and other places. A want of relative pro- 
portion in the height of the stages themselves, also, is now and then 
noticeable, and perhaps a few other shortcomings might be numbered ; 
but, after all, the greatest fault is generally to be found in the cha- 
racter of the spire, which, as has been already said, in importance 
seldom advances much beyond a mere weathering, though, as such, it 
often forms a very picturesque and pleasing finish to towers of moderate 
stature. 

Of central towers more or less deserving notice, are those at Glasgow, 
Culross (now western), Haddington (a very good specimen with Third- 
• Pointed features), Iona, New Abbey, Pluscardine, Kirkwall, and St 
Giles, Edinburgh ; and of western ones, those at Linlithgow, Dun- 
fermline, Brechin, Crail, Inverkeithing, St Andrews, Rowdil, Dun- 
keld, and Dundee, the last a lofty and rather grand, but not very eccle- 
siastical-looking structure of two parapeted stages, each of two stories, 
terminating in a low building with a gabled roof, containing a fire- 
place in the west wall. The tower at Brechin is an early building of 
five stories, the undermost one rib-vaulted from corner-shafts, with 
capitals and bases quite of First-Pointed character. The towers at Pit- 
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tenweem and East Anstruther, in Fifeshire, are very debased, though 
curious and picturesque specimens of seventeenth oentury date, with low 
spires and gabled stair-turrets of singular construction. To an early 
part of the same century is said also to belong the lantern over the 
tower of St Giles, Edinburgh, which, in spite of very corrupt moulded 
detail, is certainly an elegantly-grouped structure. 

In rural districts,, an open gabled turret, in some instances holding 
one bell, in others, holding two, is frequently to be met with, particu- 
larly in the northern counties. It is for the most part a square, with 
square openings overtopped by an ornamental gablet, oftentimes de- 
signed with a good deal of pioturesque character. Those at Insch and 
Turriff in Aberdeenshire, the first one dated 1613, and ornamented with 
the tooth-moulding, are good and showy specimens. 

The bells in these turrets are necessarily of but small size, though 
often elegant, well finished, and of good tone; they appear mostly to 
have been made in Rotterdam in the seventeenth century. Generally, 
the bells of the present day, manufactured in or for Scotland, are the 
coarsest in the world, and seem intended rather to disquiet than to sti- 
mulate the external repose of a Scottish " sabbath." At Aberdeen, 
Brechin, St Andrews, and Linlithgow, there are large bells of fine 
quality. They are in some instances slightly ornamented, and there is 
generally an inscription, but the position of the bell renders it impossible 
in most cases to read it. A small bell lying loose at St Bridget, Douglas, 
has 

SOLI. DEO. GLORIA. 
IAN. BVRGERHYVB. ME. FECIT. 1609. 

The smaller of the two in the tower of St Mary, Dundee, is dated 
Rotterdam, 1693. 

And the largest of three very sweet bells, in the tower of St Magnus, 
Kirkwall, has, 

f Made By Master Maxwell Bishop of Orkney the Yaer of God 
MDXXVIII. In the Year of the Reign of King James V Robert Bo- 
rihwik Made Me in The Castel of Edinbrugh. SCT MAGNUS. 

Piers — Pier-Arches. — The precise character of these will fall to be 
considered more conveniently under the head of Mouldings. Mean- 
while it may be stated generally, that all the varieties- of columns, viz., 
the octangular, the cylindrical, and the clustered — the plan of which 
sort being either cylindrical or square — are to be found in the larger 
churches with aisles. Of the first kind, are those in St Nicholas, Dal- 
keith ; Alyth, Perthshire ; Balmerino, Fifeshire : of the second, Crail, 
Aberdour, Dysart, St Andrews (Holy Trinity), and the cathedrals at 
, Aberdeen, Dunkeld, and Iona ; and of the last, there are good ex- 

\ amples at Roslin, Haddington, Linlithgow, Paisley, Melrose, Dunferm- 

line, Dryburgh (greatly reduced), the chapter-houses at Elgin, Plus- 
cardine, Luce, Crossraguel, and the nave, chapter-house, and lateral 
crypts in the cathedral at Glasgow. Sometimes a variety is to be met 
with in the same building, as in St Giles, Edinburgh, where the west- 
ern columns in the choir are octangular, the easternmost one and re- 
spond, clustered. At Stirling, they are clustered in the choir, circular 
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in the nave ; at Perth, clustered in the choir, octagonal in the nave ; 
at St Vigeans, cylindrical on the north side, octagonal on the south ; at 
Lanark, octagonal and circular alternately ; and at Brechin, they are 
octagonal on the south side, and alternately octagonal and clustered on 
the north. 

The pointed Areh of two plain chamfered orders, is of constant oc- 
currence in arcades, particularly where the pillars are octangular. 
Where the pillars are clustered, the number of orders is generally in- 
creased, and the chamfers hollowed ; or, the arch presents a series of 
<roll-and-hollow mouldings, in which, however, as almost invariably 
•lying in one plane, scarcely any distinction of orders is definable. It 
rarely happens that the arches of arcades are semicircular, as they are 
at Aberdour, St Andrews (Holy Trinity), Alyth, the tower arches at 
Whitekirk, the triforiums in Dunkeld and Paisley, &C. In some cases 
where First or Second-Pointed work has been introduced into buildings 
of Norman date, it would almost seem that the semicircular form of the 
arch was adopted for the object of harmonising it with the older features. 
The three round arches of First-Pointed date in the east end of Kirk- 
wall cathedral are an instance of this apparent intention of assimilating 
the styles and preserving unity in the general aspect of the arcade. 
Two arches of Second-Pointed date in the west end of the nave of the 
abbey-church at Dunfermline, may also be mentioned as an instance of 
the accommodating of the new work to the old. The westernmost one is 
pointed, the other, adjoining the Norman work, semicircular ; and, 
both, as if in subservience to the general character of the structure, 
have heavy roll mouldings grouped together without the hollow which 
all but invariably divides the protuberant members in a Second-Pointed 
arch. 

Monuments. — Canopied mural recesses, containing tombs with recum- 
bent effigies, are common both in large and small churches. With few 
exceptions, they are sadly broken and defaced. Magnificent specimens 
in this condition, belonging to about the middle of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, exist in both sides of the church of St Bridget, 
Douglas. Others, less ornate, occur in the churches at Seton, Borth- 
wick, Rothesay, Dunblane, Dundrennan, Cullen (a large and much orna- 
mented one of late date), in the burying-ground at Kildrummy, &c. In 
many instances the effigies have been destroyed and the tombs rifled, as 
at Lincluden, Castle-Semple, and St Salvator, St Andrews. High tombs 
with effigies, not under recesses, occur at Iona, Dunkeld, Carnwath, 
Paisley, and St Nicholas, Aberdeen, the last two being very fine and 
perfect examples. In the south chapel of the priory church at Rowdil 
there is a long narrow chest made of separate slabs, which is at once the 
tomb and coffin of what appears to be a military ecclesiastic, perhaps a 
prior df -the place. His effigy, bearing a two-handed Bword resting in 
front, and a smaller one or a dagger slung at the left side, is stretched 
along the top as a covering or lid to the coffin : a lion boldly carved ap- 
pears at the head, and there is another one under the feet, along with 
two hounds. 

It is perhaps needless to remark, that Brasses are all but extinct in 
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Scotland. In a country where the very lead was torn off the churches, 
it could hardly be expected that these would have been suffered to re- 
main. That in the south aisle of Glasgow cathedral — a very poor speci- 
men of early seventeenth century date — is believed to be the only one 
known to exist ; though future researches may reveal better examples 
of this at once simple and most beautiful class of Christian memorials. 
That they were once numerous, is certain, for large pale blue-coloured 
limestone slabs with the matrices of the abstracted plates, are lying 
about in many places. Memorial Brasses, with inscriptions merely, are 
occasionally met with. There is one belonging to an Irvine of Drum, 
dated a.d. 1400, in the south transept of St Nicholas, Aberdeen ; one, 
commemorative of a Cockburn of Ormiston, in the ruined chapel at 
Ormiston Hall, East Lothian, dated a.d. 1535 ; and a third, in the 
burying-ground at Kinross, in memory of Henry Christy, the last Epis- 
copal incumbent of the parish, who was ejected at the Revolution for non- 
conformity, and died, according to the inscription, " in May 1718, aged 
64." 

Head-Stone memorials of ancient date seem to be quite as rare as 
Brasses. There are, however, some plain but very characteristic speci- 
mens of oval shape on necked stems, about two feet high, with both faces 
notched into the figure of a cross pattee, in the burying-ground of St 
Blane, island of Bute. 




Churchyards. — These are sometimes to be met with in most romantic 
spots, and the view from them is often very beautiful. Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, Abercorn, Linlithgowshire, Kirkdale, Gelston, 
Anwoth, Monigaff, Senwick, and Kirkmaiden, in Galloway, Canonbie, 
Dumfriesshire, Fishwick, Berwickshire, Kilkernadale in Jura, Logie- 
Durno, Aberdeenshire, Fossoway, Kilmadock, Perthshire, Mortlach, 
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Gamrie, Banffshire, St Skeoch, Forfarshire, — are all more or less 
notable instances. Much cannot be said, however, in favour of the 
state in which they are too generally kept : in the Highlands, the 
condition of the burying-ground is frequently shocking, — uninclosed, 
or if not absolutely so, the walls broken down and the whole area one 
impenetrable mass of gigantic nettles* How access is obtained to such 
places for the interment of the dead, unless the scythe is put into occa- 
sional operation, is a question which the baffled antiquary may perhaps 
have asked of himself, after sighing over the sculptured treasures which 
his imagination had assured him were lying hid from his eyes in the 
vasty deeps of the vegetable abyss. 

Of the monumental sculptures which so often render attractive the 
less wildered Celtic cemetery, something will be said hereafter. West- 
Highland burying-grounds are also in some instances additionally al- 
luring from the presence of a standard cross, rising in quaint attire 
often to a noble height : and both in the Highlands and Lowlands, a 
fine and aged specimen of the Yew sometimes forms an object of touch- 
ing interest. Baptismal Fonts, also, or fragments of them, are fre- 
quently to be found lying about, — as at Gogar, Polwarth, Sorby, 
Campsie, Benvie, Dyce, Turriff, St Fergus, Sanda Island, Kilchattan 
in Gigha, Kilkieran in Isla, most of which are plain circular bowls ap- 
parently belonging to an early date. Others, wholly octangular, are 
lying at Castle-Semple, Glen Turrett, Rosehall House, near Bothwell, 
Seton Church, &c. A ponderous and very perfect early Norman font, 
of square shape, on a massy cubical plinth, is a prominent object in the 
burying-ground at Dunrod in Galloway. At Bryburgh, the form is a 
squared oblong, ornamented on the sides with foliage of transitional 
Romanesque character. There is a fine and perfect font in the Church 
at Inverkeithing of Second-Pointed date, the bowl hexagonal, and 
bearing a blazoned shield on the several faces. One of octagonal form, 
with animals, and shields, and a marginal inscription, is standing near 
the site of the demolished priory at St Mary's Isle in Galloway. A 
curious, though apparently very late, Second-Pointed one in the mi- 
nister's garden at Meigle, is panelled with the following : — 1. The Cru- 
cifixion. 2. The seamless Coat and Scourges. 3. The Ladder, crossed 
saltierwise with the spear, reed and sponge. 4. The three nails and 
hammer. 5. The Cross and Crown of Thorns. 6. The cock, pillar, and 
rope. 7. The pierced Hands, Feet, and Heart. 8. The Resurrection. 
- Of the Yew, there are very fair specimens at Castle-Semple, Muthill, 
Gleneagles, and Dunkeld. One at Monigaff is large and fine; and 
those at Dryburgh Abbey, and the ruined chapel at Ormiston Hall, 
are perhaps not anywhere surpassed for magnitude and elegance of 
form. The celebrated yew in the burying-ground at Fortingal, Perth- 
shire, is, though wofully faded, still a magnificent tree ; but its appear- 
ance is greatly marred by the dismal-looking wall which has been built 
round it as a defence from the destructive habits of the profane vulgar. 

It will not have escaped notice, that, agreeably with ancient practice, 
the burying-ground, where not encroached upon, has in almost every 
instance its greater space on the south and east of the church ; and that 
in many places scarcely a single grave is to be found on the north side. 
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The church itself, it will also be noted, is seldom pointed exactly to the 
east, the direction in by far the greater number of instances being a 
deviation, more or less considerable, either to the north or to the south 
of it. Of 233 churches and chapels which I had the curiosity to test, 
14 were found to point exactly true East, 60 to the south of east, and 
159 to the north of it. Out of the trial, nothing, it should be men- 
tioned, could be fixed with regard to the principle which is said by 
some to have regulated the placing of our churches during the middle 
ages ; as examples of corresponding dates, and under the same invoca- 
tion, are everywhere to be met with dissimilarly orientated. And 
neither does it appear that locality has had any weight in influencing 
the position, since, among churches belonging to the same district, two 
are very rarely found to be pointed precisely in the same direction. 

In a great number of instances the name of the Patron Saint has been 
lost, although in some places it is preserved, presumably, in the title of 
a neighbouring Well. At Roslin, for example, we have St Matthew ; 
at Penicuik and Currie, St Mungo ; Lamington and Dull, St Ninian ; 
Leuchars, Our Lady; Menmuir, StAidan; Pordoun, StPaUadius; Spott 
and Tbrphichen, St John ; Dowally, St Anne ; Kirkgunzeon, St Winning ; 
Ardchattan, St Modan ; Eilean Naomh, St Columba. 

Sometimes the wells are architecturally distinguished, little buildings, 
more or less adorned, being erected over them, — as St Margaret's WeU at 
Restalrig near Edinburgh, where a hexagonal cell stands over the foun- 
tain, with a stone seat carried round the interior walls, and a groined 
roof with ribs from a cylindrical pillar in the centre. St Catherine's 
Well near Liberton is another example, but the building is dilapidated. 
On the wayside, near the village of St en ton, a small circular building 
with a conical Stone roof terminating in a flowered crop, stands over the 
Rood Well. On the side of a rivulet near Houstoun, Renfrewshire, St 
Peter* s Well is sheltered under a little massive oblong building, with a 
cradle roof externally of the saddle-back form ; and in the outskirts of 
the town of Stirling, St Ninian's WeU issues in a copious stream from a 
large vaulted building with a chamber above it which is supposed to 
have been a chapel. Some remains of a building are also discoverable 
over the well of St Laurence at Fairgirth near Colvend in Galloway. It 
is not improbable that, in some cases, the precise site of the church was 
determined by the existence of a well, over which, indeed, we know that 
it was sometimes erected. In Glasgow cathedral a built well exists in 
the principal crypt; as also in the abbey- 
church at Dunfermline, though in both the 
opening is now covered over, and the spring it- 
self very probably dried up. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that it did not i 
occur to the ancient builders to engrave upon 
some particular part of the church either the 
name or the symbol of the patron saint ; or 
to have introduced the one or other into the 
Dedication Cross which is occasionally to be 
met with in some churches. A strictly con- 
ventional form for these crosses seems to have elgin. 
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been used — a cross patt£e inclosed in a circle of about a foot in diameter 
— as no varieties occur. Examples of them are preserved on the walls 
of the churches at Linlithgow, Stirling, and Crail, Pluscardine abbey- 
church, Elgin cathedral, and on the two buttresses against the east end 
of the cathedral at Iona. 

Crosses in the jambs of doorways do not seem to exist ; though incised 
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figures more or less resembling crosses, anchors, arrows, pentalphse, and 
other symbols, called Masons* Marks, are frequent in door and window- 
jambs, the newels of stair-turrets, soffits of arches, &c. 

Standard Crosses — Sepulchral Slabs?— -In a foregoing page an account 
has been given of some pillars of memorial abiding in Argyleshire, which, 
from a similarity of features, were presumed to be of somewhat similar 
age with those of early Norman date in the eastern counties. Besides 
these, Argyle, to which they seem to be mainly confined, contains an- 
other species of monolithic pillars, cruciform, indeed, but quite distinct 
from the above in expression, and obviously the work of a much later 
time. Here and there, a slight variation of feature occurs amongst 
them; but the prevailing type is a thin flat greenish pillar, or, more 
properly speaking, pilaster, of mica or chlorite slate, varying from six 
to twelve or thirteen feet in height, from fifteen to twenty inches in 
width at the bottom, and from three to six inches across the narrower 
faces. They are generally fixed into a square plinth of one or more 
steps, taper upwardly, and terminate in a large disk or solid girdle with 
short arms projecting from the summit and sides. 

The sculptured ornaments, with which the broader faces are profusely 
overspread in low relief, are generally elegant and often of singularly 
complex 1 character ; but there is seldom much diversity of design, the 
same pattern, or mere varieties of it, being common to all the pillars, as 
well as being frequently repeated over and over again on both faces of 
the same stone. These ornaments consist, for the most part, of angels, 
men, animals, a sort of niche or canopy (sometimes inclosing a figure, 
but oftener vacant) with a pointed head trefoiled, and a peculiar descrip- 
tion of conventional foliage run into garlands of circular and ovate form. 
Both faces of the disk are occasionally covered with intertwined, 
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radiated, or other sort of purely ornamental work ; but more frequently 
one of the faces — generally the west one — and part of the stem, carry a 
bold sculpture of the Crucifixion, which, wherever it appears, is of course 
always the most prominent and characteristic feature of the monument. 

It does not appear that anything certain is known touching the pre- 
cise age and origin of these very interesting pillars. Mr Howson,* like 
.Dr Macculloch and others, is disposed to trace them to Scandinavian 
sources, though, as he observes, many of the sculptured figures indicate 
a moderate age. A more positive indication of such, he might have 
added, is to be found in the dates on some of the inscribed specimens, 
none of which reach further back than the end of the fifteenth century. 
Most of the finer and more perfect pillars, to be sure, are without in- 
scriptions, and these, in some instances, may belong to a somewhat 
earlier period ; but the unvarying uniformity of style observable in all, 
and the close resemblance of the ornamentation to that on the sepulchral 
slabs, on which early dates are not to be found, can scarcely leave a 
doubt of their being altogether the work of the same age, and that none 
of them are likely to be older than the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 

There is a current belief in places where these pillars and slabs exist, 
that they were all brought from the island of Iona. Hence the popular 
name of Iona Stones that is given to them all over the district. It 
would not be easy, perhaps, exactly to determine how much of this be- 
lief has originated among the inhabitants themselves ; but pretty certain 
it is, that by far the greater proportion of it is the propagation of petty 
antiquaries and guide-book makers, from whose accounts one might be 
led to suppose that Iona wys one vast burial-ground, and for centuries 
back has been supplying tombs, crosses, and effigies, for all the other 
places of interment in the country. 

With few exceptions, all the ancient cemeteries in Morven, Lorn, 
Knapdale, and Kintyre, besides those in Mull, Isla, Jura, Oransay, and 
most of the smaller islands, contain, individually, specimens, more or 
less abundant, of the sepulchral slab, and occasionally one or more crosses, 
or fragments of them, precisely similar to those in Iona. Here and 
there some of the slabs, it is possible, may be wanderers from that island ; 
but to imagine that all, or even any considerable number came thence, 
would be to maintain, not only, that stones of the Iona type were not in 
use anywhere except in Iona itself, but that until the monumental 
exodus took place, no memorial of any kind lay over the body of military 
chief or churchman deposited in less sacred ground than the Reilig 
Orain : for it must be remembered, that saving the " protestant" slab 
with its long-winded eulogy, no other description of memorials than 
those just referred to are anywhere existing in the county. 

What has been said of the sculptured slabs, may be applied in like 
manner to the Standard Crosses ; which it would be quite as absurd 
to suppose were originally erected solely in Iona. So far, indeed, from 
this being likely, there is reason to believe that the cross of the Iona 
type was common to every place of sepulture in Argyle ; though the 
sacred symbol with its curious traceries, gracefully overshadowing, and 
• See Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 
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marking to the distant eye, the silent city of the dead, is now to be met 
with entire only in few places. 

The following are for the greater part interesting specimens : — 

KlNTYBE. — 

1. Gampbelton. — A very fine and perfect cross nearly 11 feet in height, 
mounted on six steps. On the east face there are four figures in pairs 
placed in the disk, and an angel with a cross in the south arm. In the 
upper part of the stem is a kind of shallow niche with a pointed head tre- 
foiled, containing foliage ; next below, another niche, segmental-headed 
and trefoiled semicircularly, containing a book and chalice ; then succes- 
sively, two square divisions, one filled with an inscription in Lombardic 
letters, and the other inclosing two animals with their tails running out 
into mazy foliage. The west face is covered principally with floriated 
work ; but there are some animals at the base and summit, one of which 
is apparently a mermaid. The edges of the pillar are rounded off in a 
slender roll or bead-moulding, and — as is not uncommon — there is a 
stripe of foliage down the inferior faces. 

2. Kilkieran. — Several interesting fragments in the burying-ground. 
One has an inscription commencing with the usual Hcec est crux, reti- 
culated and floral decorations, and a trefoil-headed niche pictured with 
the Crucifixion. The person of our Lord is surrounded by four figures, 
one of which is piercing the body with a spear, and another presents 
the sponge on the end of a reed. 

3. Kilchouslan. — The lower portion of the stem, rather more than four 
feet in length, lying in the chapel. One of the broader faces has a 
horseman, and a sword ; the other one presents a galley, two animals, 
and ornaments of the intertwined pattern. 

Knapdale. — 

1. Kilberry. — Near the site of the destroyed chapel is standing the stem 
of a cross of the ordinary Latin type. On the west elevation is the figure 
of a mitred bishop holding a long Latin cross pattee in his left hand, the 
right one raised as in benediction, and under it a man on horseback. 
The east face is overspread with foliage of the usual conventional kind. 
The cross itself with part of the stem attached is lying a little way off, 
and is peculiarly interesting from the singular manner in which the 
Crucifixion upon it is treated ; the body of the Saviour being distorted 
as if suffering extreme agony. In a corner of the plinth on which the 
pillar is raised, is preserved the now tenantless basin of the prophetic 
chch-a-brath, and close by it an irradiated circle resembling the card of 
a mariner's compass, which is probably an interpolation. 

2. Kilmory. — A perfect and very interesting specimen, 9 feet in height, 
on a pedestal of two or three tall steps, at the west end of the church- 
yard. On the east face some loosely-interlaced rope-work intersected 
by a circle, appears in the disk. Below, is a stag attacked by dogs ; 
then a huntsman with a gigantic horn slung at fits side, in the act of 
striking with a long-handled hatchet; and finally, a nearly effaced 
inscription. In the lower part of the stem on the west plane is a large 
sword and scroll decorations ; the north arm of the cross bears an ani- 
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mal ; and the disk contains a rather rudely-designed sculpture of the 
Crucifixion with a figure standing by on each side. The figure of our 
Lord is fully draped, or nearly so, as in the Iona and Kilkieran pillars. 

4 

Inverary. — A very fair specimen 8 ft 4 in. in height, raised on a 
modern plinth of three low steps. The stem is of the ordinary tapering 
form, hut the disk is an oval semicircularly notched into a floriated 
cross pattee, covered on both faces with foliage, and? a hybrid animal in 
one of the arms. On one of the broader faces, the stem is entirely over- 
spread with floral and interlaced de- 
corations. On the other there is, at 
the top, an empty panelled compart- 
ment or shallow niche, with a pointed 
head trefoiled, under a segmental 
arch : following next below is a 
tissue of foliage ; then four animals, 
combatant, like swine and tigers; 
under these a figure, on horseback 
with a hawk on his wrist ; and last 
of all, two lines of an inscription, the 
preceding portion of which is carried 
in two lines along the whole length 
of one of the inferior faces of the 
pillar. Common report seems to be 
equally divided between Iona, and 
Kiels in Kintyre, as the first-standing 
place of this cross; although Old 
Inverary, now absorbed in the Ducal , 
Park, or the ancient burying-ground 
of Kilmalew in the immediate 
neighbourhood, could be suggested as inverary. 

much more likely than either. 

Kilmichael-Gxassary. — A rather coarsely-mended, and apparently 
somewhat shortened specimen, standing in the middle of the village, 
6 feet in height. The south-east face has the Crucifixion, intertwined 
work, and a worn inscription. On the other superior face is an inter- 
twined pattern overspreading the stem, and there is a vagrant ornament 
like a loosely-entangled rope in the disk. The narrower faces— in most 
instances either striped with scroll leafage or left plain— are, in this in- 
stance, deeply channelled, and set with a prism-shaped pellet. 

% Kilbride in Lorn. — A broken and apparently somewhat Shortened ' 
cross of the Latin type, with an inscription, and the Crucifixion, largely 
and coarsely sculptured upon it. It originally stood on the side of a 
neighbouring hill, hut is now doing duty as a grave slab in the burying- 
ground. 

Kiels, near the mouth of Loch Aline, Morven. — A good and finely- 
preserved cross 8 ft 9 in. in height, standing on a square plinth close 
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by the burying-ground. Both faces have the customary foliage, and a 
figure like a loosely-entangled rope fills the disk ; but iJiere are no pic- 
torial delineations. 

Bilban Mors. — Fragmentary stems of two crosses, — one with a 
sword and intertwined work, on the south side of the chapel ; the other, 
with foliage and an inscription, mounted on a pedestal of four high 
steps, on the summit of the island. 

Iona. — A well-preserved and very richly-sculptured cross of the 
ordinary western type, 10 ft 6 in, in height, on a pedestal of 4 feet. 
The stem is covered with a profusion of elaborated foliage and inter- 
twined work ; and the west face shows the Crucifixion within an octofoil 
filling the disk, and a chalice in the north arm. By common consent, 
this pillar passes under the name of Maclean's Cross, although upon 
what authority, it is not manifest, as there is no inscription. 

IflLA,— -If Iona be excepted, in no part of Argyie do the Crosses seem 
to have been so numerous, and of such varied character, as in this island. 
At Kilneimh and Kildalton, it will be remembered, are crosses, which, 
from their closeness of resemblance to those relieved on the parallelo- 
grammic pillars in the eastern counties, were assumed to be of somewhat 
similar date. And of others, belonging to the class at present under 
consideration, the following places are to be cited as containing interest* 
ing specimens, though in many instances unfortunately in a state of ex- 
treme dilapidation. 

1. Kiels. — Near the wayside, within half an hour's walk of Port 
Askaig. A fragment consisting of apparently the entire stem of a cross, 
about 6 feet in height. It stands in a stooping posture, on a square 
plinth, and shows the usual twining foliage on both the broader planes, 
but there are no pictorial decorations. 

2. Kilmeny. — A stump with the figuring quite deleted, on a rising- 
ground near the churchyard. 

3. Kil-ar-rhu. — The tapering stem of a Cross, rather better than 7 feet 
in height, elevated on a mount near the burying-ground, called the 
" battery." It is fixed into a figured plinth, and shows on both faces the 
ordinary leafage, animals, a man on horseback, and a worn inscription. 

4. Kilchoman. — A very handsome specimen in the burying-ground, 8 
ft 6 in. high. A sculpture of our Lord on the Cross, surrounded by four 
kneeling figures (one of which is a female) within the disk, and an angel 
in each arm, appear on the east face. Near the top of the shaft are two 
figures under a cusped semicircular arch, and towards the bottom is a 
horseman under another arch of like form ; the intermediate space be- 
ing occupied with foliage and a faded inscription. The west face is en- 
tirely covered with intertwined ornaments, and foliage arranged in cir- 
cles. The nail-head moulding set between two minute rolls forms a 
border ornament round both faces : and there is a basin sunk in a corner 
of the plinth, in which the oracular clach-a+braih is still preserved. 

Lying near to the above is a fragment of another cross, consisting of 
the disk and part of the stem, sculptured with the Crucifixion. And in 
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the neighbouring fields, are two small crosses of a peculiar type, which 
deserve mention. One of them is a Latin cross, overspreading the north 
face of a pillar scarcely three feet in height, rudely fashioned into a 
cross of the same form. The other is an oval-headed pillar, 3 ft 4 in. 
high, bearing a Latin cross on both faces, with the arms embraced by a 
wheel following the elliptical shape of the stone. 

5. Nearabus. — The stump of a cross, in the burying-ground, with 
foliage, and the figure of a bishop with both arms raised as in benedic- 
tion. The disk and part of the stem, with a floriated cross on one face, 
and the upper part of the Crucifixion in very bold relief, on the other, 
is lying alongside. 

6. EiUan~an4eagaisg. — Part of the stem of a cross of the usual kind. 
One of the broader faces shows a galley, foliage, and a stag attacked by 
two dogs : the other has what appears to be the under portion of the 
Crucifixion, and below it, a warrior with sword and spear, both in bold 
relief. 

7. Kildalton. — A rather poor specimen, 7 ft in height, with some scroll 
ornaments on the arms, a Greek cross in a circle on the disk, and a 
saltier on the upright limb over it, inclosed in an oval. 

Oransay. — A finely-preserved and very beautiful cross, bordered with 
the nail-head moulding, 12 ft 2 in. 
in height, on a pedestal of four high 
steps, south-west of the j>riory- 
ehurch. Although more sparingly 
adorned with pictorial subjects than 
many of the other pillars, it is, as a 
whole, by far the finest of the series. 
On the east face, the disk has a radi- 
ated circle with a central boss ; and 
the shaft exhibits a profusion of twin- 
ing foliage inclosed in girdles linked 
to each other, and two animals near 
the bottom. Occupying the disk 
and upper part of the shaft, on 
the west face, is a fine sculpture 
of the Crucifixion : following, is a 
deal of elaborated foliage in circles ; 
and at the bottom, a nearly effaced 
inscription, of which only the words 
Hcec. est. Crux. Golini. Prior. Orisoi. 
are traceable. 

The fragment of another cross, 
consisting of about three feet of the 
stem, is standing on a. graduated 
plinth at, the east end of the priory. oransay. 

One of the faces is covered with foliage of an elegant pattern, the 
other face is blank. On the disk, which is lying loose, there is the 
figure of an ecclesiastic within a trefoil-headed niche. The parts could 
be united easily ; and a little labour laid out in giving a firmer and 
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more dignified basis to the larger pillar would certainly be no more than 
it stands in need of and deserves. 

A fragment with the Crucifixion in high relief, and the ordinary 
flowerage, may be mentioned, in conclusion, as existing in the priory- 
church at Rowdil. It is likely that crosses of the same type may be 
common all over the Long Island. 

Nearly identical in object and character with these cruciform pillars, 
and scarcely less interesting as objects of study, are the Sepulchral Slabs, — 
of squared oblong shape, and adorned with figures of crosses, ecclesiastics, 
warriors, swords, galleys, animals, and multiform patterns of reticulated, 
interlaced, and floriated work. Their number, however, is so vast, that 
a bare enumeration of them would be endless. Mr Graham* has filled 
a volume with delineations, chiefly of those existing in Iona alone ; and 
another of much greater dimensions could easily be made of similar 
specimens which are nestling in scores in the old parochial cemeteries 
throughout the mainland and islands of Argyle, — to say no.thing of the 
Small Isles, Skye, and the Long Island, in which, specimens are, no 
doubt, quite as plentiful. 

Among these stones very few are to be found of the coped kind ; the 
superior faces being for the most part flat, and generally of equal width 
at both ends, though in some instances they taper towards the foot, and 
occasionally have a gabled summit. With few exceptions, the cross is 
floriated, the stem resting on a graduated, a semicircular, or some other 
fancifully-formed plinth ; and frequently the cross is re-crossed saltier- 
wise, and has a two-handed sword on the sinister side of the stem, as in 
Norman examples. Some of the stones in the Reilig Orain have crosses 
of the wheel pattern, similar in outline to the pillar in front of the cathe- 
dral ; but this kind of cross, though occasionally to be met with in other 
localities, is by no means common. 

Of places in Argyleshire, besides Iona, which may be profitably visited 
with a view to these pictured memorials, are particularly to be men- 
tioned, — the burying-grounds at Kilmory-Craignish, Kilmelfort, Ard- 
chattan, Dalmally, Kilbride, in Lorn ; Kilmichael-GHassary, Kilmartin, 
Kilneuair, in Argyle Proper ; Kiels in Morven ; Kiels, Kilcoivin, Sad- 
dell, Kilchenzie, Killean, Skipness, in Kintyre ; Kiels, Kilmory, Kil- 
beiTy, in Knapdale ; Kilchattan in CHgha ; Kilnaughtan, Kil-ar-rhu, 
Kilchoman, Kilkieran, Nearabus, in Isla; Bilean More; Eilean-an- 
teagaisg ; Oransay ; Lismore ; Kilkernadale in Jura ; and to which 
may be added, Rowdil in Harris. From repeated shiftings, carelessly 
performed, and other easily-imagined causes resulting from the too fre- 
quently abandoned condition of the Highland kil, a considerable propor- 
tion of the slabs are sometimes found in a worn, fractured, and frag- 
mentary state ; but although here and there some of them have been 
taken away for unworthy purposes, there is no reason to believe that 
any have suffered, in situ, from deliberate mis-usage ; if we except only 
an occasional instance of a stone being appropriated to distinguish some 
Celt of the present day claiming hereditary relationship with the 
chieftain in whose memory the stone was originally fashioned. Of this 
easy method of securing post-mortem renown, almost every ancient place 
* Antiquities of Iona, by H. D. Graham, Esn., 4to, Lond. 1850. 
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of sepulture in the Highlands can show examples. A stone at Kilcho- 
man, for instance, is coarsely re-dedicated to a " Colin Campbell, 
Sinderland, Deceased May 1633." At Kilmartin, a modern " McTavish" 
flourishes on the brisket of an ancient warrior, whose own name is un- 
recorded ; and at the same place, a " Peter Campbell, Esq;" mars a 
beautiful slab bearing a wheel cross, and a two-handed sword on the left 
side of the stem. 

At Kilviceon in the Ross district of Mull, Kilfinlagan in Isla, Kil- 
michael and Kilcalmonell in Kintyre, Kilmore in Lorn, Kilmalew near 
Inverary, Kilmun in Cowall, Appin, Kilmuir in Skye, the stones have 
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dwindled down to two or three examples in each : and as we pass out of 
Argyle into the counties on the east, we find the slabs becoming greatly 
inferior both in number and elegance of design, the ornamentation being 
at same time much less profuse and of a totally different character. 
Specimens in the burying-grounds at Campsie, Stirlingshire, Kilmadock, 
Perthshire, Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, and Dornock, Dumfriesshire, 
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are chiefly of the coped form. The figures on those at the place last 
named are curious, and are probably earlier than the fourteenth century. 
At Kirkandrews, in Galloway, a stone has a singularly-shaped cross on 
a very broad stem, with a sword on the right side, in high relief. Some 
good specimens with encircled cross and flanking sword, are lying in the 
burying-ground at Ettleton, near Castleton, Roxburghshire; In the 
east wall of- the nave of Paisley abbey-church is one with a cross, sword, 
and border legend, of rather curious character. A specimen in the 
collegiate church at Roslin has a floriated cross in a circle on a Calvary 
stem, a sword on one side, and the words Willhm De Shinclair on the 
other ; and of nearly similar character are two or three slabs at St 
Mary, Culross ; all which, along with several very interesting specimens 
of mixed design with crosses, swords, circles, &c, at St Mary, Dundee, 
Dingwall, Kilchrist, near Beauly, and Earlston, Berwickshire, are well 
worthy of examination. 

A type of occasional occurrence, and apparently of ultimate date, is a 
plain Latin cross, sometimes obliquely sharpened off at the ends, — with 
Book and Chalice, as at Elgin ; — with the Heart and Nails, Saltier, 
Book and Chalice, as af St Andrews; — and with a nail hung from or 
rather lightly stuck into, the soffit of each arm of the cross, a Chalice 
and Star over it, as in a floor-slab in the church at Crail. 

Mouldings. — From the mixed complexion of Second-Pointed architec- 
ture, which it has been endeavoured to illustrate by the foregoing notes, 
ample scope might seem to exist for additional remark, in the forms and 
arrangements of those minute features which fall to be considered under 
the name of Mouldings. 

In reality, however, the field that is open for examination into this 
important and interesting branch of the subject, is a very limited one. 
Many churches have their details sparingly ornamented with moulded 
work ; some are conspicuously naked ; and in others, where the hand 
of the sculptor has been diligent, the mouldings, with few exceptions, 
exhibit but little variety, and perhaps fewer peculiarities than could be 
expected from a practice that was, during its later career, especially, 
but little restrained by settled principles of operation, and subjected, 
therefore, to such contradictory influences as were likely to be imparted 
by the numerous and dissimilar models which it selected for imitation. 
Nevertheless, English Middle-Pointed forms, as was previously observed, 
have fortunately been more generally chosen, than others either of 
earlier or later date ; though, at same time, it would'be difficult to quote 
almost a single building wherein a lurking tendency, at the least, to- 
wards First and Third-Pointed expression, 4s not palpably developed. 
A window, for instance, will sometimes be found with Third-Pointed jambs, 
but with tracery of Flowing or of Discontinuous character; or, sometimes, 
a column of pure Middle-Pointed design, will carry a Third-Pointed capi- 
tal, or stand on a base in which the principle of First-Pointed formation 
is closely followed. It is scarcely needful to remark how much there is 
of the same farrage in the works of Scotch architects of the present day.* 

* The peculiar features which distinguish the several styles of medi®val church archi- 
tecture, and which (except in very late and partiaUy debased work of obviously imitative 
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Characteristics will be best explained by a few special references to the 
more prominent kinds of moulded work in churches of the Second- 
Pointed period. 

The Label or Hood Moulding, although generally absent from flam- 
boyant architecture, is an invariable appendage to windows, doorways, 
mural tombs and other arched recesses of Scotch fourteenth and fifteenth 
century churches. Its ordinary form is a filleted quarter-round, with a 
hollow and small annular bead below. Sometimes, though rarely, the 
upper curvature is doubled, as at Bothwell and Seton churches. 

String-courses, which, in some instances, are identical with labels, are 
seldom of good character, and scarcely appear in the interior of small 
churches, and not very often in large ones. At Roslin, they form very 
marked features both within and without, partaking in the general en- 
richment of the building. 

Window-Jambs, though generally plain, are often composed of a group 
of slender rolls, as shafts, divided by hollows more or less wide and deep, 
— as at Bothwell, Melrose, and Lincluden. At Roslin, the rolls, which 
appear also as facings to the monials, have quasi-bases and flowered 
capitals ; and the hollows, which are of excessive width, contain, both 
on the outside of the building and within, an enriched canopy and 
bracket on each side, the corresponding hollow in the arch being filled 
at intervals with gigantic paterae and other flower-like ornaments. 

Among the mouldings of Doorways, few varieties occur, the form 
usually met with being a series of half or three-quarter rolls and hol- 

character) all but invariably denote nearly the exact date of the buildings to which they 
belong, — seem, notwithstanding all that has been said and written on the subject, to be 
still but indifferently understood in Scotland. A glance at the mouldings in nearly aU of 
even the best designed churches of recent erection, will prove this. The architect who 
supplied the descriptive portion of Morton's Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, errs to the ex- 
tent of calling the west doorway of Dryburgh Abbey-church, Norman, although a more un- 
equivocal specimen of ordinary Second-Pointedwork does not exist in'the country. And 
in a paper read at a meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, in Glasgow, Feb- 
ruary 1852, the author says, — " The style [of a fire-place in the hall of Borthwick Castle, 
near Edinburgh] is early English ; although in this same hall we have examples of Henry 
the Eighth's period, and, to crown all, the semicircular arches of the so-called Norman pe- 
riod. The ceiling or roof of this hall is equilateral, so that, according to the common divi- 
sion, we have here three -distinct "styles. Now, if the date of this castle were not fixed be- 
yond doubt, who should amongst us feel nerve enough to fix its proper era ? For here 
we have lively specimens of the vigorous architects of the thirteenth century, and the 
disabled doings of the exhausted men of King Hal's time, and beyond all, we have per- 
fect imitations of what is said to belong to the era of the Conqueror. How false, there- 
fore, it is to rest on the outward tokens of the architecture of buildings of ancient date 
for a true index to their age or era. The early English work we have described as be- 
longing to the jambs of the great fire-place of the audience chamber* is quite equal to 
the breadth and character [*] of that style in the Cathedral of Glasgow." — Transac- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 277. 

The gross inaccuracy of the above passage, in point both of reasoning and fact, must 
be patent to any one who has paid the least attention to the general character of medi- 
aeval mouldings, and who has looked for a single moment at the details of the building 
referred to : for nothing is more certain than that mouldings, in general, do indicate 
" age or era ;" and that, with the exception of the round arch, which is well known to 
have lingered to the latest period of Scotch architecture, there is not in the whole of 
Borthwick Castle one solitary detail bearing the remotest resemblance either to Norman 
or to Early English work. Surely, by this time, the student of architecture, whether 
professional or otherwise, should know, that more than a semicircle is needed to charac- 
terise a Norman arch ; and something better than a group of clumsy, meagre, and 
poorly-designed roll-and-wavy mouldings, to make what an English church architect at 
any rate, believes to be " Early English." 
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lows divided by fillets very like the Attic base. For the most part the 
rolls have a broad fillet run lengthways along their outer faces, and the 
whole group is disposed in the plane of the chamfer, though there are 
exceptions to this last rule, as will appear in some notable instances to 
be mentioned hereafter. It very rarely happens that the mouldings 
of the arch differ from those in the jambs, the section above the imposts 
being in the. majority of doorways the same as it is below them. 

A square worked into four filleted 
half-rounds alternating either with 
four plain ones of smaller size, or 
with four semi-hexagons, is an ordi- 
nary form of the clustered Column of 
the fifteenth century. Occasionally, 
the intermediate or subordinate shaft 
is slightly pointed and pinched at the 
apex into a sharp edge, as in Melrose 
Abbey, and St John, Perth, or is 
fluted, as in some of the pillars in the 
church at Stirling ; and in some cases, 
the mouldings are severally divided 
by a minute roll, or a sharp angular- 
shaped member, as in the chapter- 
house of Luce Abbey, St Giles, Edin- 
burgh, and the Collegiate Church at ST "™™». 8T ^ DREWfl - 

Roslin. Pillars of a more complex kind are not frequently to be met with, 
though there are some finely and rather curiously moulded specimens in 





CHAPTEE-HOUSE, LUCE. 

the chapter-house and lateral crypts of Glasgow Cathedral, the chapter- 
houses in the Cathedral at Elgin, and the Conventual Churches at Plus- 
cardine and Crossraguel, the nave of Dryburgh Abbey Church, and those, 
consisting of four kinds, in the Collegiate Church at Roslin* 
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Vautiing-shafts, for the most part, are of the ordinary triplicate 
form ; generally, they are corbelled off a little way below the spring 




CHAPTER-HOUSE, GLASGOW. 

of the ribs when appended to clerestories, though in aisles they are 
often carried down the whole way and rest on the bench table, as in 
the churches at Roslin, Linlithgow, and Glasgow Cathedral. 

Responds, at the ends 
of aisles, almost inva- 
riably agree with the 
colonnades. Those sup- 
porting chancel and 
tower arches very often 
differ little from Ro- 
manesque arrange- 
ment; the group in 
such cases being com- 
posed of three semicir- 
cular or three three- 
quarter shafts, the cen- 
tral one of larger size 
than the others, and 
pushed a little in front 
of them to meet the 
projection of the soffit 
rib in the arch. The 
two following wood-cuts 

are the jambs of the dhybuiush 

Norman chancel-arch, * * 

St Helen, Berwickshire, and the arch of the north chapel in the pnory- 
church of St Clement, Rowdill, which is a Second-Pointed building. 
It will be noticed how nearly they resemble each other. 
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ROWDIL, 
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The usual Capitals are octagonal and circular in plan 
seldom of good, and very rarely of elaborate and florid 
character ; being in most instances composed of only 
a few ill-defined rolls with a square-edged abacus some- 
times chamfered below, plain bell, and annular neck- 
moulding. Frequently, the abacus is not at all, 
or Tery slightly, distinguished from the other mould- 
ings of the capital itself, as at Perth St John, 
Linlithgow St Michael, Dunfermline, ,and Melrose 
Abbey Churches, the nave, south crypt, and .chap- 
ter-house, of Glasgow Cathedral, &c, in all which 
it will be seen simply forming the uppermost one 
of a series of half or quarter roll-circles carried 
round the head of the column, each curve, or group 
of curves, forming as it were a separate capital 
to every several shaft of which the column is com- 
posed. The capitals to the pillars in the choir of the 
Collegiate Church at Stirling form rather curious 
groups of mouldings, very heavy, of great height, and 
more complex than what is to be met with in other 
churches. It very seldom happens that the bell has foli- 
age, as at Crichton, Eowdil, R-oslin, the vaulting-shafts 
in St Michael, Linlithgow, and generally throughout 
the Abbey Church at Melrose. Some curious pictorial 
subjects appear on the capitals in the cathedral atlona,* 
but this kind of adornment is but of rare occurrence. 

Bases are divided from the foot of the pillar by 
one or more annular rolls, and are formed of one, 
sometimes of two, concave slopes swelling out below 
into a cushion-roll. Sometimes, as at ^Stirling, Aber- 
deen, and Paisley, the spreading slope is convex ; and occasionally, the 

♦ One of the subjects is St Michael and the devil weighing "the good deeds of a 
man against his evil ones." In a similar but somewhat more curiously-treated sculpture 
on a tomb in the priory-church at Rowdil, the fiend, who is attempting, as at Iona, to 
bias one of the scales with his claw, gets a stab in the foot from the angel for his pains. 

g2 
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entire base comprises nothing more than two or three rings following 






BOSUN. 



DUNXXLD. 



ST 70HN, PERTH. 



the plan of the pillar, and in this wise exhibiting a mere repetition of the 
capital in an inverted position. The bases of 
the clustered pillars in St Giles, Edinburgh, 
have foliage ; and one in the church at Roslin, 
and that in the chapter-house of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, have animals, but pictorially-decorated 
bases are, like'pictured capitals, extremely rare. 
The bases in St Giles, just referred to, exhibit 
three spreading orders of mouldings of a much 
superior kind to what is commonly to be met with ; 
but unfortunately they fell into the hands of a 
town -council architect, who has smoothed them 
down on the inner sides into shapeless lumps, 
for the paltry object of adding two more " sit- 
tings" to the area of the building. In the 
greater number of cases, the plan of the plinth 
h octangular, and this form occurs irrespective 
of that of the pillar. In the Abbey-Church 
at Melrose there are triple plinths to the pil- 
lars ; that next below the base being circular, 
the middle one octagonal, and the ground one 
square : the effect is grand. 

The form into which Pier-arches are moulded, 
it is scarcely needful to particularise ; as when 
not of two or three plain or hollow chamfer 
orders, which are the prevailing kinds, they 
form simply a group of alternating rolls and* 
semicircular hollows, sometimes divided by a 
fillet in the manner of the Attic base, with a huge flattened soffit roll, 
faced with an enormous fillet. The arches in the lately demolished 
church of Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, were good examples of this form. 
At Roslin, some of the hollows are continuously filled with foliage, 
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which, along with other features in the lower division of the arcade 
form the only good parts of the building. 




Floriated and Pictorial Mouldings exhibit a few peculiarities which may 
be slightly glanced at. A four-leaved flower with a pellet in the centre, 
rfr a three-leaved one with a creeping stalk, sometimes issuing from the 
mouth and nostrils of a grotesque head, is common in cornices : and 
angels with expanded wings, bearing ribbands with legends, or playing 
on lutes, bagpipes, &c, grotesque heads, animals, blazoned shields, and 
bosses embodying some floriated typification of the Cross, are of usual 
occurrence on the corbels, brackets, label-terminations, piscinae, and 
vaulting ties, in churches of enriched character. Overhanging canopies, 
elaborately wrought, are common on buttresses, as at Melrose, Holy- 
rood, and other places ; and a crest, resembling what is called the Tudor 
Flower, appears on the church at Roslin, and in the parapets of the 
towers of St Giles, Edinburgh, and St Mary, Dundee. The Ball 
Flower, in the bursting form, at least, is quite unknown, and the Scroll 
Moulding is rare : while the earlier Pointed Bowtell, either of obtiise 
lancet form, or acutely sharpened off with a fine feather-edge, is very 
common in pillars and arches even of very advanced date. Besides the 
Bowtell or Pointed Roll, other early forms are frequent, — such as the 
Tooth ornament, rows of which appear among the mouldings of a 
mural recess, and the south-west doorway of St Cuthbert, Maybole, on 
the arcade in the cloister of Melrose Abbey, on various parts of St 
Matthew, Roslin, under the hood over the east window of St Clement, 
Rowdil, and generally throughout the choir, sacristy, and chapter-house, 
of Iona cathedral. This moulding, however, as commonly developed in 
Second-Pointed work, is generally of very dobased character, being 
seldom more than a mere fluted pyramidal excrescence, with all the pro- 
j lection, indeed, but with little of the lightness and freedom produced by 
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the undercutting, which characterises the genuine Tooth ornament of the 
First-Pointed Period. 

The Nail-Head, Pellet, and Cable Mouldings, are other figures to be 
found in these and other churches, and, sometimes with the Tooth orna- 
ment, on the greater number of the sepulchral slabs in Argyle. The 
Nail-Head, particularly, seems to have been a very favourite ornament 
all over the mainland and islands of western Scotland. It is sometimes 
found encircling the capitals and bands of window and vaulting-shafts, 
but much oftener forming a spotted frame or border round the pictured 
slabs and standard crosses. It abounds in the ruins at Iona and Dun- 
staffnage ; also among the arch-mouldings of the north chapel, the 
mural tombs, and along the monials and tracery-bars of the east window, 
both without and within, of the Priory-Church at Rowdil. 

The Mask or Notch-Head is another early ornament not unfrequently 
to be met with among the details of late churches, either as a cornice 
moulding, as at St Monance, and in the tower of Dunkeld Cathedral, 
or as a termination to window and doorway labels, as at Carnwath, 
Stirling, Dunfermline, and St Salvator, St Andrews. 

At first sight the cathedral at Iona is a complete puzzle. So strangely 
are early and late features jumbled together, even in the same detail ; 
and so generally indeterminate is the character of the whole structure, 
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that it would be difficult to find a name for the style in which it is com- 
pacted. The west doorway in the nave has a pointed arch of three rect- 
angularly-recessed orders, with continuous mouldings, almost exactly 
similar to those in the mural arcade on the exterior of the Norman 
church at Leuchars, and on some of the pillars in the nave of Durham 
Cathedral. In the shafted responds of the west and south tower-arches 
the resemblance to Romanesque is also strong, while those on the east 
and the north are unequivocally Second-Pointed. Second-Pointed fea- 
tures, again, prevail on the south side of the choir, First-Pointed on 
the north ; flat sloping-headed pilaster-like. Norman buttresses overlap- 
ping the angles of choir and nave ; arches of Saxon form in the sa- 
cristy, Norman ones in the chapter-house, with First-Pointed ornamen- 
tation to both ; and so on, in like capricious fashion, throughout the 
whole building. A deliberate examination, however, must serve to show 
that the apparently more ancient portions have no actual connection 
with the periods of time whose architecture they have been intended 
to represent. And from this plagiarism are perhaps not even to be 
excepted the arched and shafted cells in the north transept, which in a 
former^chapter have been treated as possibly of Norman date ; for how- 
ever genuine these by themselves may appear, the obviously imitative 
complexion of the contiguous work may reasonably suggest the ques- 
tion, whether the entire building is not merely an instance of retro- 
grade design, and assignable, therefore, to an age much later than 
would seem to be indicated by the features which have been imposed 
upon it. 

With the churches referred to in the present Chapter the early practice 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland was brought to a close, after a 
fitful career — dating from the commencement of the Scoto-Romanesque 
period — of nearly four centuries and a half. Among the latest, if, indeed, 
not the last, of its productions, was St Mary, Biggar, founded in 1545, 
and probably completed on the very eve of the Revolution in 1560.* Sixty 
years after that event, Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St Andrews, built 
his little church at Dairsie, in Fife, which, as being the prototype of 
the unmitigated debasements that obtained in after times, merits a part- 
ing notice. It is a squat oblong of four bays, with an octagonal bell- 
turret and dwarf spire, corbelled off on the south-west corner.> There 
are buttresses of three stages reaching to the cornice, pointed windows 
of three trefoil-headed lights, with cinqfoiled plate tracery of the most 
hideous description, and two doorways — a square-headed one on the 
south-west, and one of segmental form, flanked by semi-classic pilasters, 
in the west end. The east wall contains two windows, almost in con- 
tact : above the west doorway there is no window, but only a coat-of- 
arms in a panel, and the date 1621. The roof was originally flat, but 
it has been altered of late years into one of hipped form. 

Another example belonging to the same period, with scarcely less de- 

* It is a very plain cross building, with its east end, like many others belonging to 
the same class, already enumerated, of apsidal or three-sided form. The collegiate 
church of St Mary.. Castle-Semple, Renfrewshire, may also be cited as another very late 
example, with its eastern extremity shaped in the same manner. Its windows — trefoil- 
headed couplets — should be seen as notable specimens of " Latter-Day"-Gothic design. 
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teriorated details, though more correctly planned and church-like, is St 
Mary, Auchterhouse, Forfarshire, erected in 1630, on the site of a de- 
cayed church, as appears by some fragments of tracery and other carved 
work lying about. The plan consists of chancel, 27 ft by 21 ft 5 in., 
nave, 56 ft 7 in. by 33 ft, and a square tower at the west end. All the 
windows are square-topped, and t)f three lights, except the east one, 
which is of two lights, and placed in the gable. The chancel doorway 
is also flat-headed : that in the nave is of semi-classic character, with a 
three-centred arch, imposts, and moulded jambs. On the north side 
both divisions of the church are blank. The chancel arch is acutely 
pointed, and may possibly be a remnant of the older building, though 
the present one has nothing of the patched appearance of an ancient 
fabric remodelled. 

Such, each in its way, is the character of two buildings, which, except 
for their historical interest, have little to recommend them to the eccle- 
siologist. Worse forms followed, of which nothing need be said. Hap- 
pily, in the present day, a growing desire to provide adequately for the 
decent celebration of the Sacred Offices has had its natural effect upon 
the character of the churches lately erected, and now being erected, in 
various parts of the country. All are pleasing, and more or less satis- 
factory, revivals of Christian art ; though it is hopefully to be trusted, 
that in them we have only an earnest of further and more successful 
strivings to emulate the long-forgotten beauties of the Middle Ages. 
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Luce, 47, 78, 77, 84 
Lyne, 77 

Mackenzie's Island, 58 

Mains, 48 

Markinch, 6, 18, 14 

Maybole, 71, 80 

Meigle. 8,26,87 

Melrose, 3, 43, 45, 65, 69, 72, 74, 

75,76,77,78,79,80,84 
Menmuir, 25,88 
Mid-Calder, 70, 71, 74, 88 
MlllofGask,26 
Monifieth, 25 
Monigaff, 60, 86, 87 
Monkton,9, II 
Monymusk, 6, 7, 29 
More battle, 8 
Mortlach,81,48,49,87 
Mount Blow, 34 
Mouse wald, 18 
Mugdrum, 34 
Muthill, 6, 13,48,61,87 

Neababds.58, 94, 95 

Nevay, 60 

New- Abbey, 48, 46,61, 63, 77, 83 

Newbattle, 71 

Newton, 30 

Nigg, 60 

North-Berwick, 47 

Oldhamstocks, 60 
Old Rain, 29 
Oransay, 47, 94, 95 
Ornmiston, 86, 87 
Oxnam, 19 

Paisley, 11, 43, 46, 63, 64, 72,75, 

77,81,84,85 
Pan bride, 60 
Park, 30 
Peebles, 60 
Penoaitland, 60 
Penicuik, 60, 88 
Pert, 48 

Perth, 70, 71, 72, 85 
Peterhead, 7 
Pittenweem, 83 
Pittodrie,29 
PI uscardine, 43,46, 61,73, 78.80, 

82,83,84,89 
Polwarth. 60, 87 
Prestonkirk, 48 
Prestwick, 18, 60 
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RATflo.S, 10,18 

Rattray, 48 

Bestalrig, 88 

Restennet.46,61 

Rhynie, 80 

Roekcliff, 37 

Rosehall, 87 

Roslin, 69, 70, 77, 80, 82, 84, 88 

Rossie, 49 

Rothesay, 49, 71, 85 

Kowdil , 69, 77, 79, 83, 85, 95, 101 

Ruth well, 40 

Saddell, 47, 95 

St Andrews, 4, 13, 14, 18, 46, 64, 

71,80,82,83,85 
St Blane, 7, 33, 48, 86 
StCalmag,83 
StColm,60 



St Fergus, 60. 87 
St Madoes, 27 



St Mary's Isle, 87 

St Monanoe, 71,77,80, 88 

StMungo,60 

StNinians,71,78 

St Ninian's Point, 60 

St Skeoeh, 87 

StQuirox,60 

StVigeans t 23,34,71,85 

Sanda, 40. 55,87 

Saachope, 28 

Sen wick, 86 

Seton, 70, 71, 73, 74, 85, 87 

Skipness, 52, 95 

Southwiek, 60 

Sorby, 87 

Spott, 88 

Stanley, 84 

Stenton, 60, 80, 88 

Stirling, 70, 71, 74, 79, 82, 83, 85, 

88,89 
Stobo,6,10,17,81 
Stow, 59 
Strathmartin, 24 

Tantallan, 69, 71 

Temple, 49, 77 

Thornhill, 84 

Tillibody,18 

Torphichen, 5,71,77, 80, 83, 88 

Tulliebardine.71,74,79 

Turriff, 8, 60, 84, 87 

Tyninghame, 4, 6 

Tyrie, 31 

Uphall,6,8,10,17 

Whitekibk, 71, 80, 81, 85 
Whithern, 4, 5, 10, 43, 60 
Wigton,83,47 

Y ester, 71 
Yetholm, 8, 18 
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